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Lesson Calendar 


GoldenText for the Quarter: Depart from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it.—Psa 34 : 14. 


1. July 2. eng, eh Prophecy Concerning 


Isa. 37 : 14-38 
. Isa. 52 :13to 53:12 


Sen 
2. July 9.—The Suffering Servant of Jehovah . 
3. July 16.—Manasseh’s Wickedness and 

Ce ie antl D dang 058 2 Chron 33 : 1-20 

4. July 23. ~josiah’s Devotion toGod ...... 2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 
5. July — Finding of the Book of 

Cpa re 2 Chron. 34: 14-33 

6. August 6.—Jeremiah Tried and Acquitted........ Jer. 26 


August 13.—Jehoiakim Burns the Prophet’s Book . er. 36 

4 August 20.— Jeremiah Cast into Prison . er. 37 
9. August 27.—Judah Carried Captive to Babylon Pa re Jer. 39 
10. September 3.—Review 
1x. September 11.—Daniel and his Com- 

panions (Temiperance Lesson)... .. .. - Dan. 1 : 8-20 
12. September 17.—Daniel’s Companions in the Fiery 

WUE Sree eS aes see 4 4 6 6.8 BSG Dan. 
13. September 24.—Daniel in the Lions’ Den... ...... Dan 
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The Sixty-Six Books 
By Amos R. Wells 
IXTY-SIX singers, singing sweet and true, 
And setting all the world to singing, too. 


Sixty-six soldiers, vigorous and strong, 
Valiantly attacking cruelty and wrong. 


Sixty-six judges, learnéd in the law, 
Uttering decisions free from fear or flaw. 


Sixty-six artists—wondrously they paint 
Kings and sages, common folk, angel, devil, saint. 


Sixty-six explorers, keen to search and find 
All the hidden secrets of life and death and mind. 


Sixty-six masons, marvelously skilled; , 

One majestic temple they unite to build. 
Sixty-six farmers, planting holy seed, 

Happily upspringing in holy thought and deed. 
Sixty-six teachers, keeping perfect school, 
Where faith the law is, and love the rule. 


Sixty-six doctors, knowing well to cure, 
Masters of a medicine healing swift and sure. 


Sixty-six sailors, bearing us away 
To a better country, to a brighter day. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 








The Enrichment of a New Handicap 
Our handicaps are God's compliments. They are 
his pledges of his appropriation to our account of an 
extraordinary measure of his power and love. It is 
the strongest men in athletics who are handicapped ; 
the weakest are given the chance to use all their 
powers unhindered. As you look over the program 
of an athletic meet, and note the various handicaps 
that are recorded against the contestants, you know 
that any man against whom the heaviest handicap in 
a given event is recorded is counted the best man:in 
that event. While there is no ‘‘best'’ among men 
in God's sight, but all our strength is just his grace, 
nevertheless the more we are called upon to endure 
and forego, the. more of himself we may be enriched 
by. - Thts new and bitter handicap that has just set- 


tled down over your life, or—harder still—the life of 
a dear one, is God's offer of a new enrichment. 
‘« His power is made perfect’*—how? By our strength? 
No; ‘‘in weakness, Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me."’ 


x 


“ Thy Will be Done” 


What a triumph of Satan it is that the will of God 
should ever be thought of as something harsh or stern ! 
The dearest, richest, sweetest, lovingest thing in the 
universe, and for every creature in the universe, is that 
will of God. It yearns in tenderness over us ; it plans 
in costliest, self-sacrificing love ; it builds in triumph 
and glory for us ; it spends itself to the uttermost to 
make life beautiful : and yet we let Satan so blind us 
with our own sin that we sometimes shrink from God's 
will! To do so is like a child who might have heard of 
Christmas Day but did not know its meaning, and who, 
as the day approached, and parents and friends were 
planning rich gifts and joyful surprises for the little 
one, dreaded its coming. The will of God would 
make every day a Christmas Day of new gifts and joys 
to us, if we would trust ourselves tohim utterly. The 
seer and singer Frederick William Faber knew the 
truth when he sang : 


** T have no cares, O blessed Will, 
For all my cares are Thine ; 

I live in triumph, Lord, for .Thou 

Hast made ‘Thy triumphs mine. 


** Ill that He blesses is our -good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 
And all.is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His sweet will.’’ 


ya 
“By That Same Rule” 
Christ has brought into our lives the best 


blessings we have ever known. 
them in his own person, in himself. Ae is our best 
blessing ; and on: that day when he was allowed to 
replace ourselves and everything that we had with 


He has brought 


. £ 


himself, we began to know the glory of living. But 
it is easy to forget this, and to think that other things, 
—such as will-power, or habit, or good reading, or 
discipline, or unselfish service, —will insure the kind 
of life we should live. Those good things will result 
from the fulness of Christ as our life, but they will 
never serve or satisfy as a substitute for Christ. Paul's 
simple recipe of sense we need to remember : 
‘‘whereunto we have attained, by that same rule let 
us walk,’ The best unto which, and by which, we 
have attained, is Jesus Christ ; therefore by that same 
rule,—in him,—let us walk. To walk in any other 
way is to fall. To live true, and rich, and abun- 
dantly, is to live Christ, 


x 
Doing the Greatest Good 


God seldom calls men suddenly into great under- 
takings. He does call us all constantly to the doing 
of small things well. And some of us are holding . 
back from those small things while we wish and wait 
for the large things, —and so we do neither much nor 
little well. Old Samuel Johnson is credited with say- 
ing, ‘‘ He who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once, will never do anything.'’ But he who is will- 
ing to do a very little good all the time will do a sur- 
prisingly great amount of good in the world ; and he 
is needed and loved as no so-called ‘‘ great’’ men 
ever will be. Why not fill this best and greatest 
place to-day, and every day? 


<< 


. Has the Pocket Testament League struck fire yet in 

your Sunday-school? — It can do so,.as tt. has already 
done in thousands of lives throughout the world; and 
the lesson of July 30, on ‘'The Finding of the Book,"’ 
ts the opportunity to seize. Send to The Sunday 
School Times Company either for the free leaflet on 
starting the League in a Sunday-school, or for the 
28-page pamphlet (10 cents) that gives a wealth of 
practical guidance and answers your questions fully. 
For character-building, soul-winning, spirit-deepen- 
ing power, the League ts evidently one of God's chosen 
channels, 


< 


The Latent and the Distant 


T IS very natural for us to look into the far distance 
whenever we feel the need of help and relief. 
And yet whenever a soul finds the solution of its 

problem it is the usual experience that he finds it 
from very near at hand. Christ never sends men on 
a long pilgrimage to find what they need, and never 
encouraged anybody to think that if he missed any- 
thing it would be because he was living in the wrong 
district and was unfortunately placed. That super- 
stition about remoteness is one of the chief marks of 
heathen religion and of all imperfect faith. Out of 
the distance we conjure up all manner of possibilities. 
It will be better for us somewhere else than where we 
are. Or next year is going to dawn with a difference. 
The immediate circumstances of every life easily as- 
sume an exhausted and unpromising look, and when 
they do it is the time when we entertain ourselves 
with all sorts of fictions about how different everything 
in our life would be if only we did not live in this 
neighborhood. Perhaps the greatest surprise which 
is possible to any of us is to see how we can stay on 
in the same neighborhood all the rest of our days and 
discover something in it which makes us feel as if we 
had never really seen it before, while we may come 
back from our wandering with empty hands and empty 
hearts. 

As he looks .back every. man can recall periods of 

markedly better spiritual life. Perhaps. he does not 


so readily remember how slight was the alteration 
which produced so great a change in his experience. 
All he can remember now is the months of better liv- 
ing. The humble and ordinary means by which those 
months were introduced are often lost sight of, so that, 
feeling again the need of a deepening of his spiritual 
life, he falls prey once more 'to the old delusion of re- 
moteness and thinks it will take something very un- 
usual to meet his need. For when any of:us are 
wakened to a serious moral condition in ourselves we 
always think our need is something so extraordinary 
that only a marvelous intezvention of some kind will 
fill it. But some day while we are dreaming about 
that we go back into some fellowship we have 
neglected, some place of worship, some tryst of 
prayer, and all is changed. And that is one ‘reason 
why the church, which is daily challenged by feverish 
and discontented souls to make over at once every- 
thing that is in. it, still holds to some of these unpre- 
tentious ways which can do so much for any one who 
is humble enough to seek them. 

Our wrong-doing may be very complicated, but in 
general it is surprising to see how slight is the thing 
that-sets us right. How shall a life distraught, ex- 
cited, and nervous from trying to carry through some 
social ambition, be rightened? How shall the cool- 
ness and sweetness and contentment come back te. a 
life that is all fevered with the passion for standing’ 
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well and being prominent? Such a passion quickly 
dries up the moisture of the soul and turns it into a 
blazing desert. Shall we not need a new religion for 
all this nervousness? Is it not a new thing, for which 
the gospel has made no provision? No, the cure of 
the life swollen with ambition and diseased with van- 
ity is not to be found in foreign lands or new religions 
or something as swollen and abnormal as itself, but in 
returning into a neglected home, oftentimes, and giving 
to it a renewed attention : not in some new invention, 
but simply in the carrying our choice vows back to the 
altar where we first pledged them. : 

All that is most needful for the soul is always within 
reach of each of us, and yet we may miss it through 
this bias for what is far off. We think we need a 
radical change—and probably we de. Well, the roots 
of things are always very near to us, and they can be 
‘reached and watered and refreshed very simply and 
very quickly through prayer and obedience. Life may 
be radically changed every morning and evening if 
we desire it. And yet we foolishly suppose that no 
rich discovery is ever possible in the ordinary scene 
where we dwell. The greatest discoveries await us 
right where we are. We are like that Englishman 
‘*who was at one time engaged in the gold-fields of 
‘Australia. He was himself very unsuccessful, not- 
withstanding that he was in close neighborhood of the 
greatest finds made in the country, a mass of gold 
something like a hundred pounds weight being found 
near to his working. ‘I was not five yards from the 
gold,’ he said feelingly. ‘I heard the shout of the 
man who found it,’ he added with pathos.'’ Yes, 
every one of us has heard the shout of men who have 
found spiritual satisfaction and power and peace, and 
it was never from very far away. That is one of the 
elements of power, to believe that it is not because it 
is far off that we do not find it, but because we have 
over-run it. 

A minister, for example, chooses his text on Tues- 
day morning and sets to work upon it. It does not 
open and develop with the rapidity he expected, and 
he grows disappointed. By noon he is tempted to 


feel that he has’ taken the wrong text and made a 
Something very different then occurs to 


mistake. 
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him as much likelier to reward his study, and he 
takes up with something more promising. But pretty 
soon he feels again that he has not yet struck the rich 
vein which he needs. And so he may go through the 
week, changing about, until toward the end of ‘the 
week he is almost in a panic of emptiness and fright. 
Give us every time the preacher who will camp down 
beside his first choice, put up with his disappoint- 
ments, make light of his fluctuations of feeling, and 
hold to it through thick and thin that there is latent 
in his theme more than he can ever take care of once 
he has dug into it. The richest things are always 
the result of digging, and not of wandering. 

Everybody would expect greater things of one who 
had gone at the same piece of work in six different 
ways than he would of the man who in the same 
length of time had tried six pieces of work. 

We have heard the familiar description of some 
men as being ‘‘ land-poor’’ through trying to be rich 
by a too wide purchase of acres, Well, there are 
others who are book-poor through thinking that the 
next book is to be the making of them, and then the 
next. They do not dare narrow themselves to what a 
few books, stuck at and dug into, will do for them. It 
is always the coming thing that has not yet come, and 
so distance throws its immemorial and foolish en- 
chantment over them. Intensive farming, as it is 
called, or exploring to the utmost the possibility of a 
few acres, bids fair to set the farmer in a way to re- 
cover what he has lost through years of trying to till 
too much. He will not find what is in the land until 
he has less of it. And the same is true of manya 
now dejected Christian whose rays of effort splay out 
too widely to permit of their being focused and really 
burning in anywhere. 

It is a blessed relief when to-morrow ceases to be a 
delusion, and one expects all his wonders out of the 
present and passing day. The distant throws a spell 
over us; but when we get to it we still find that we 
can accomplish nothing except by exploring patiently 
what we ran away from, the latent. 


** Future or Past no richer secret holds, 
O friendless Present, than thy bosom folds,” 





Can We Be Sure of Heaven? 


The agnostic—the one who is sure of nothing 
save that he knows nothing—answers the question 
that heads this paragraph with a ‘‘no,"’ Has the 
Christian really any other answer? That is the ques- 
tion that a Sunday-school scholar in Ohio wants to 
have answered, as the following earnest letter shows : 

Can any one be sure of heaven? I know that it is by grace 
that we are saved, but can we expect this grace when we do 
so many things that are not in my pe with God's will? Is it 
not boastful to say, ‘'' I know that I shall attain heaven "’ ? 

I wish you would please answer the above in your paper, as 
all the teachings I have had have not been able to convince 
me, 

Christ has told us that we may count on, him as our 
assurance of heaven. Not on our doing of God's will, 

. but on Azs doing of God's will: that is our passport, 
our pledge, our guarantee of eternal life. One thing 
only is necessary : that we accept Christ as the Way, 
the Saviour, the Substitute, the Life. We accept 
him; he does the rest. If we have thus accepted 
him as our personal Saviour, confessing unto him 
our helplessness in sin, and our present and eter- 
nal need of him, then to be in doubt about 
‘*going. to. heaven’’ is to doubt either Christ's 
truthfulness, Christ's power, or Christ's love. ‘I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life,’’ he said; 
‘*no one cometh unto the Father, but by me.’’ But 
‘the that heareth my word, and. believeth him that 
sent me, Aath eternal life, and cometh not into judg- 
nent, but 4a¢h passed out of death into life.’ Heaven 
therefore, if Jesus Christis to be believed, is his gift now 
and here, not merely hereafter, to all who now accept 
him and the Father through him. If the gift of 
heaven depended upon our keeping of God's will as 
our assurance of it, a new New Testament would have 
to be written, and a new plan of salvation would have 
to be worked out and offered to the world. Christ's 
work, not ours, is our assurance. We may well boast 
as we think of this and joyously claim this,—pro- 
vided we boast rightly, as the Psalmist did when he 
sang, 

‘* In God have we made our boast all the day long, 

And we will give thanks unto thy name forever.” 





There is no self-boasting when one says : ‘‘ I am chief 
of sinners, yet Christ's love is such that he can save 
and has saved even me.”’ 

Along with this absolute, unshaken resting of every- 
thing upon Christ, let us remember Paul's passionate 
protest to the suggestion, ‘‘Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound? God forbid.’’ When we 
have yielded up our lives to the unconditional, 
present and eternal mastery of Christ, and have thus 
entered into a fulness of organic union with ham, his 
life becoming our life, then sin will become abhorrent to 
us, and our keeping more and more of God's will will 
be, not our guarantee of heaven, but the fruit and evi- 
dence of our citizenship in heaven. Let us get the 


. order straight. We keep God’s will because Christ 


has let us into heaven ; we do not enter heaven be- 
cause we have kept God's will. 

Remember, too ; Christ does not break his promise 
to us simply because we fail him. If only we keep 
on trusting him after our failures, and again seek his 
deliverance, vielding up our whole will unto him, we 
shall enter both here and hereafter into a heaven that 
is exceeding abundant above all that we ask or 


think. 
x 
Dr. Grenfell’s Rank 


Some men are knighted by popular acclaim, 
whether they happen to have received the technical 
rank and insignia or not. It has been stated in 
American papers that Wilfred T. Grenfell, the loved 
British medical missionary to the fishermen ot Lab- 
rador, is a knight, and the title ‘‘Sir’’ has been ap- 
plied to him more than once. Thus it was that this 
rank was incorrectly attached to him in connection 
with a recent article of his that was published in The 
Sunday School Times. A friendly Canadian reader 
calls the Editor to order in the following letter : 

By the way, allow me to mention that your use of the term 
**Sir'* Wilfred Grenfell is incorrect. He is not ‘‘Sir,"’ but 
simply, as before, “‘ Dr.’ Grenfell. The ‘‘C. M.'G.”’ after 


his name did not give. him a knighthood, which would have 
required ‘‘K, C. M. G."' Of course you r. Republicans 


do not understand the mysteries and complexities of our various 


. the. best policy. 
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Orders and Honors! You have to be content with ‘‘ Colonel,”’ 
or "' Judge,”’ with an occasional ‘‘ D. D.”" thrown in ! 


That this correction needs to be made and publi 
emphasized is shown in a4 further word from tht 
New England Grenfell Association. The Editor re- 
grets the publication of the error in these columns, 
and cheerfully gives prominence to the following 
letter from the secretary of the above-named associa- 
tion : 


In response to your letter I have only to reply what I wish 
could be circulated throughout the land, since the false state- 
ment has been going abroad that King Edward knighted Dr. 
Grenfell a few years since. It is true that in 1906 King Ed- 
ward had a conference with Dr. Grenfell of some half an hour, 
and gave him (on the King’s birthday) the degree of C.M.G. 
(Companion of St. Michael and St. George), which fact was 
heralded throughout the country at the time. But it is not 
K.C. M. G. (Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. 
peg and therefore Dr. Grenfell should not be addressed 
as ‘‘ Sir Wilfred."’ ; 

It is not fair to Dr. Grenfell to embarrass him, as so many of 
the papers have done, by making this statement that he has 
been knighted and calling him Sir Wilfred. 

ees mean sry Dr. Grenfell, as we all know, 
though he deserves the t that we can give him ; but he 
likes best to he called simply Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D., med- 
ical missionary. ‘ 


And to that title no greater honors: can be added. 
Dr. Grenfell’s real knighthood has been assured these 
many years, as it is to any man who says with Isaiah, 
‘‘Here am I; send me."’ 


a 


Christianity in Business 

Christianity is a religion intended for men and 
women of this present world while they are living ia 
this world. As such, it is the most practical of in- 
terests, for its usual result in every proper branch of 
life is success, not failure nor misfortune. In other 
words, Christianity pays, in dollars and cents as well 
as in spiritual treasures, Here is interesting evidence 
of this from-an advertising expert in Pennsylvania ; 


The Colorado reader who is concerned over misstatements 
in the newspaper advertisements of stores owned by ‘‘ Christian 
Captains of Industry ’’ may take heart ; for leading advertis- 
ing men seem fairlv well agreed that perfectly honest advertis- 
ing is not only better from a moral point of view but actually 
more profitable in the long run. 2 

It has been hard for some merchants to see that honesty is 
It has been so easy to look to the profits of 
to-day and forget about the profits of to-morrow. 

But thére are now many foHowers ot the: New York clothing 
store 'that recalled Séveral hundted sérge- suits sold undet a 
misapprehension, 

One great Middle West store pays any clerk the sum of one 
dollar for calling attention to any error or misrepresentation in 
the store’s advertisement. roo 

We are doing better. The popular magazines have thrown 
out fraudulent advertising. ‘The newspapers must do it soon. 
In ten years publishers and advertisers will wonder that they 
were so short-sighted as to do some things they do to-day. 


To get on to higher ground is always tosee the self- 
inflicted injury of remaining on lower ground. Such 
a merchandise house as that of John Wanamaker, for 
example, does not seem to have been conducted at a 
financial loss, yet it has set standards for the business 
world which, a generation ago, would have been 
scoffed at as hopeless and ruinous for any merchandise 
house to attempt. Now that such standards have 
been, not only attempted, but maintained and raised 
higher and higher by many Christian business men, 
the present-day merchant wonders at the unbusiness- 
like, trade-destroying paganism of America fifty years 
ago, Business dees not have to be un-Christian. 
The best of it makes Christ the Managing Partner. 


ote 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father : We thank thee for using us, erring 
as we are. We adore the grace that-stoops to enter 
our lowly lives, and to inspire the small fragments of 

ourselves that we surrender to thy control. Our hearts are 
rife with evil, and our days so largely given to self; yet thou 
dost dwell within whatever small fraction of our feeling and 
energy we offer thee : blessed be thy holy Name!... But our 
hearts continue restless and uneasy just because so much of 
them is held back from thee. Our religion is too much a bur- 
den and too little a delight, because our lives are divided. 
Take full possession, we pray. ‘leach us the joy of whole- 
hearted service, of close and constant fellowship with thee. of 
unstinted and eager obedience. Restrain and conquer our 
waywardness. Purge away the dross. Fix all our thoughts 
on thee. Generate within us so absorbing a passion for God, 
and so large a compassion for men, that we shall have no room 
for aught else. Disturb our false ease and dangerous quiet. 
Sting us out of all self-complacency. Burn up our self-right- 
eousness and pride, our vicious dislikes and grudges, our 
debilitating love of comfort, our lust for passing pleasure. 
Fill our hearts with divine longing. . . . Oh, that like the Mas- 
ter, clothed with thy strength and wisdom, we may daily, 
hourly, enter the tragedies of others’ lives, and live only to 
serve and save! Lord, make us more ambitious to be kind 
than to be comfortable ; eager only to do thy will and live thy 
life ; full of yearning for men, and swift to see and feel their 
needs and to fly to their relief and help. And thereunto let 
us be filled with all the fulness of God. 





’ 


———— 
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T WAS summer, and at sunset. The river was a 


slowly winding stream of red and gold ; the hori- 

zon," piled high with soft clouds, was a blaze of 
glory. Across the long stretches of green, hundreds 
of girls in their soft light dresses were sauntering over 
to the evening service in the Auditorium. I had 
stopped a moment to look at the river and the sky, 
and think of those who, in years past having found 
hope, joy, and inspiration on that hillside, were at 
work in every line of endeavor which promised to 


help their fellow-men to be better and happier. 


My dream of their service the wide world over was 
interrupted py a clear voice, which said : «‘I am not 
going over to the service, and I want so much to talk 
to vou. 1| want help,’’ 

The tace into which I looked. made me forget the 
sunset and the beauty of nature about me. It wasa 
wonderfully beautiful face, care-free and yet earnest, 
with refinement, sensitiveness, and strength written 
upon it. We sat down under the pine-trees. and 
watched the fading glory for a moment. Then she 
said : 

‘«T want to tell you why I came to this conference. 
I am not a church girl. I went quite regularly while 
in boarding-school, but since that time only now and 
then. I am interested in a great many good things. 
I get tired of the round of social duties, and the other 
things help me. They save me from.ennui. I am 
not unhappy—at least not often. I have some faults 
that are hard to conquer. I am very selfish, and I 
have a temper. Two, years ago Ethel D——— came up 
here. ‘ She roomed with me at school, and is my very 
good friend. In school she was the most absolutely 
selfish girl I ever knew. She was Critical, snobbish, 
and exceedingly thoughfless. She had few. friends, a 





' great deal of money, but never’ helped in anything’ to 
. any..extent. She ‘came. up here,” 


When she. came 
back she said she was going to be a real. Christian. 
We laughed. She did not talk very much; but she 
was different. We all saw it. There has. been a 
very great change in two years, and I want to tell 
you that to-day Ethel is one of the sweetest girls 
in our city. She is interested in every good thing, 
and when you are with her you feel that shé is really 
happy and content. She has united with her church, 
and her brothers go with her every Sunday. I came 
up here to see what did.it. I want to be different 
myself. I would like to have the real joy in doing 
things that she has. I would liké to understand it a/Z."’ 

Her face was eager and tense as she paused. 

'«* What do you think did it?’’ I asked, and waited 
for her answer. 

‘* Well,’ she said, ‘‘I have been listening carefully 
these days, and I suppose her belief in Christ has 
done it ; and there is where I am troubled. 1 listened 


carefully yésterday, and I talked with some of the © 
girls, I have been taught that Christ was the best 


man that ever lived, a guide and example to us ; but 
Ethel says she never was really helped by that belief, 
and it made no impression upon her. It surely has 
done nothing forme. You have never said anything in 
your lectures about the divinity or deity of Christ, as 
that man did yesterday, but I have felt in every one 
of them that you believe that he is more than a good 


“man and more than a guide.”’ 


God Translating Himself 

‘Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘I believe he is more than a man. 
Every time I think of what he. has done. in, and for, 
the world, two verses come to me with ever deepening 
meaning : ‘I and my Father are one,’ and the verse 
I love, ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself.’ The world could not reach God ; it could 
not understand. The world cannot think large or 
small. It is pitifully finite. I cannot think a million 
miles. Six thousand miles across our continent and 
back is almost my limit. I cannot think small A 
thousandth part of an inch is incomprehensible to me. 
I cannot grasp it. I am limited. I cannot think im- 
mensity, nor is my mental power great enough to 
grasp the infinitesimal atom. I can comprehend 
neither the glory of God nor the glory of man until I 
see it in Christ. God had to be translated into terms 
men could understand. God was in Christ translating 
himself. . Men felt tenderness and strength, love and 
compassion, forgivepess when they had sinned.,;. they 


By. Margaret Slattery 





Has any religion a vital, compelling, satisfying 
force that looks upon Jesus Christ only as a man 
who did better than the rest of us? The treasures 
of his present companionship, the dynamic of his 
own life as our whole and only life, are not 
released to us by that sterile belief. But how is 
one to appropriate Christ as the life who honestly 
and thoughtfully does not believe in his deity? 
- We cannot force our beliefs. Here is an answer 
out of the rich personal experiences of one whose 
: fruitful teaching has now for years been grounded 
in Christ as more than a teacher. Notice these 
three fundamental points: the desire for a new 
conception of Christ was awakened by seeing that 
others had ‘* something different”’ in their lives,— 
richer, more worth while ; prayer was an invariable 
key and necessity; belief, as a growth, was not 
arbitrarily demanded, but was rationally cultivated 
by honest study. 








saw the deeds of mercy, saw life lived without thought 
of self, and began to understand. God was living out 
himself in Christ, was through Christ and in Christ 
helping. the world to understand and leading.it to love 
him. That is what he has dene for me. The only 
way the Personality—God—becomes real to me, lim- 
ited as I am in-my humanity, is through Christ. ‘If 
ye have seen me, ye have seen the Father,’ I believe. 

‘« But you have not heard me say all this, because 
I do not know how to say it in its greatness, and I am 
afraid of the litthe commonplace phrases that drop so 
easily and half thoughtlessly from many lips. Beside 
that, I am not a doctrinal teacher, nor in any sense a 
theologian, and I find it hard to be interested in doc- 
trinal terms, What I have wanted is just what you 
have felt : I want the girls to feel in their inmost souls 
that this Teacher of Galilee, whose methods we are 
daily studying, is more than the greatest teacher, more 
than a prophet of God, more than an elder brother- 
man, that he is God lived out in the world, bearing 
with humanity, sacrificing and suffering to make men 
understand. Have you felt that ?’’ 


**I Have Wished He Could Be Real to Me” 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I have felt it must be so, and I 
have wished he could be real to me—could help me.”’ 

I asked her if she had said it before, and spoken 
out her soul to, the Infinite Creator, and asked him 
for help to. grasp it all. She said, 

‘*No, I have not prayed except the Lord's Prayer."’ 

I asked if she would like to have me pray with her, 
and she said softly : 

‘‘I came, hoping that you would.”’ 

I told her as we parted that evening that I felt sure 
belief, —real, genuine, definite belief in a thing—is a 
growth, and that one seldom believes in a moment a 
thing he has not believed a moment before—he may 
yield his will in a moment, but she did not need that, 
there was no wilfulness in her trouble; and so. I 
asked her if she would take my marked red-letter 
Testament and read it faithfully some time during 
every day. _ I gave her a short list of books I knew 
would help, and asked her to get them. She prom- 
ised. 

On the morning the conference closed she said qui- 
etly, when saying good-bye : 

‘«T know it is all coming to me. Everything seems 
different. I have prayed for myself a real prayer ; I 
couldn't help it.’’ 

In December of that year she wrote, ««I believe it 
with all my heart. -I am convinced by what he said 
of-himself. _I can almost repeat the red-letter verses. 
I. am.so interested in everything, and the world seems 
new. Ethel and I have organized a Bible class which 
meets at my home each week. We have a fine 
teacher,’’—and thus she wrote on happily. In June 
of that year she wrote: ‘‘I am to go abroad this 
summer for travel—perhaps a year or more, I have 
planned a route so different from the one I thought 
of last year. I shall see the Holy Land, the various 
mission stations in the Orient, and I hope I shall find 
places where I may «make investments in His name.’ 

I am sending two girls to the conference. I shall pray 
that it may mean to them what it has-meant to me."’ 
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- when the great revelation came to him: 


- Dyke's ‘‘ The Gospel for an Age of Doubt’’ 


Some Experiences in Teaching the Deity of Christ 








It did. Those two girls found a new Christ, a 
larger Christ, who became real in their lives, changed 
their characters, sent them back, one to her own 
home church to do efficient service, the other to 
breathe a new spirit into the social life of the younger 
set in her community, Neither made any demon- 
stration at the conference of an immediate change in 
her life. Both talked with conference leaders, and 
both asked the question in different phraseology 
‘*What is his claim upon me? Is he more than the 
greatest of the great teachers of the world? Can he 
give me help aside from the help of a great ideal ? 
Both were answered by a request to read what he had 
said of himself, his Father, and his mission to the 
world. Each went to work in her own sphere, and 
each reached the conclusion that he could and did 
give help beyond that given by any great teacher, 
prophet, reformer or ideal. Each learned to accept 
the words of the soul-stirred Peter, on that morning 
‘*Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ 


Leaving Christ Out of Settlement Work 

One rainy February day, as I was leaving Lorimer 
Hall after my lecture, a most interesting young woman 
whom I had noticed in the audience asked if she 
might walk with me to the station. She had been 
two years out of college, I learned, and was working 
in many of the varied forms of charity because she 
was, like Christ, a lover of mankind. She had taken 
the lecture course, hoping to get methods to use in a 
girls’ club. I had talked that day about ‘‘ Goals in 
Religious Education,’’ and had said that the goal 
from which the teacher should never take her eyes, 
no matter how far afield in method she had to go, 
was to bring the young life she was developing into 
vital contact with Christ, that it might go out into the 
world with a mighty helper and-a- great purpose. I 
showed how such a relation with Christ would guard 
and guide boys and girls during the trying years of 
adolescence. As we walked to the station, she said, 
‘*T wish I could believe it all, and could give it all to 
those girls at the club. I am helping them and I 
know it, but I am not giving them anything which 
will help them go on without me. There's some- 
thing lacking. I haven't believed any of it since I 
was seventeen, and lately I have wished that I could 
get back to some things that seem impossible and yet 
without which life seems unsatisfactory."' 

‘«Did I understand you to say, ‘I don't believe 
any of it’ ?’’. I said, repeating her words and waiting 
for her to explain.. It was the old phrase, ‘‘I can't 
believe this and this,’’—that phrase which turns so 
many away from positive and negative conclusions 
regarding life, and makes of life a succession of can 
nots which are powerless to help in a forceful work 
with children or youth: 

I found that she really believed much, questioned 
some, as all thinkers must, and was mostly troubled 
because her religion had no vital compelling force. 
It was something added to her life, not a part of it. 
I asked her if she would get a red-letter Testament 
and read it thoughtfully. She smiled and said she. 
was fairly familiar with the New Testament, having 
had innumerable courses on ‘the life of Christ. I 
asked her to read it by herself with no commentaries 
this time, not as a course in anything, but as the best 
record we have of the wonderful words of One whom 
she had herself acknowledged to be ‘‘the greatest 
personality the world has ever seen.’’ - She consented ; 
and I asked her to read also ‘‘ The Right to Believe,”’ 
by Eleanor Harris: Rowland!,. and said that van 
and ‘« The 
Gospel for a World of Sin2’’ had helped me to think 
some things out for myself. 

I saw her the next week. She said she was inter- 
ested in all of it, but had reached no new conclusions, 
I asked if she had prayed to that great Personality, 
her Creator and God, and had asked him to help her 
find somewhere in the universe an answer to the crav- 
ing of her heart. She said she had not prayed, but 
promised to do so. 

It was more than a month before I saw her again. 


(Continued on page 342) 
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“The Open Bible and the Uplifted Cross” 


A Study of the Thirteenth International Sunday School 
Convention in San Francisco, California, June 20-27 = - ” sa 








WO men were exchanging experiences as they 
journeyed westward, and one of them told of 
the tremendous impression that his first view of 

the Rocky Mountains had made upon his mind, He 
was a Princeton professor, an athlete of wide reputa- 


tion, and a man of vision. ‘It seemed to me,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘that when the Almighty decided to lift 
those mountains in that wild, enormous mass above 
the plains he must have said to himself, ‘I have 
made some things before this, but wow I am going to 
show to man what I can do!'’’ And the professor 
thrust back his sleeves, and shot his muscular arms 
with a powerful gesture above his head, while his 
face fairly glowed with the vision of creation that with 
a poet's imagination he had seen, 

It was just within the Golden Gate that others of 
us have had a vision of what God can do, in the most 
majestic and inspiring uplifting of the Sunday-school 
that the noble history of International Conventions 
has ever attained, 

An Amazingly Rich Program 

The wealth of material in the Convention was be- 
wildering,—at first glance, There were nearly two 
hundred speakers listed in the program. Ten meet- 
ing-places were used, including the great Coliseum 
with its seating capacity of more than seven thousand. 
More than forty meetings were held during the eight 
days, covering practically every phase of modern 
Sunday-school work. _ Bewildering, indeed, at first 
glance ; but a second look at the program revealed 
an orderly comprehensiveness, offering to one and all 
an opportunity to learn in platform meetings and in 
highly-specialized conferences the outstanding best 
things wrought out for the Sunday-school in every 
kind of field, 

Big and portentous as the convention was, it, could 
not have loomed in: lesser lines against the sunset hori- 
zon of the Pacific without failing to do justice to the 
Sunday-school of to-day. To thousands of schools 
throughout the North American continent men and 
women will return, who can never again be in vision 
or purpose as they were. They cannot report this 
convention, nor can any one, But they will live it 
into their schools, if they are true to the new obliga- 
tion imposed upon them by the new gifts here re- 
ceived. 

If you will think of the vast interests of the sixteen 
and a half million of North American Sunday-school 
members, and the essence of the fifty-three thousand 
Sunday-school conventions held in the past three 
years, moving as a mighty river of power with a cur- 
rent deep and strong, narrowed suddenly within the 
crowded sluiceway of a week's course of controlled 
concentration, you can gain a fair, ctoqeption of what 
the convention signified, ; 

In all recent great Sunday-school conventions the 
missionary spirit has been strongly evident. A series 
of home mission addresses opened the preliminary 
meetings at San Francisco on Tuesday, culminating 
in a memorable mass meeting in the evening, when 
there was given a demonstration of a part of the home 
mission opportunity by more than five hundred Ko- 
reans, Chinese, and Japanese from the Sunday-schools 
of San Francisco. And when a quartet of Chinese 
young women sang in their sweet voices, ‘‘O man of 
Calvary, thou hast won my heart from me!’’ there 
was in that vast audience a consciousness of the mis- 
sionary call that no statistical argument could have 
aroused. The Sunday-school is ripe to-day for mis- 
sionary instruction and service at home and abroad. 


The Work by Departments Vividly Shown 

In the main, the convention followed in its general 
meetings and conferences the departmental plan on a 
liberal scale, furnishing many specialized conferences, 
and bringing to the front in the larger meetings the 
topics most likely to be of supreme interest to the 
largest number. 

Since January 31, 1907, the International Sunday 
School Association has been an incorporated body, 
under act of Congress, of the United States, with an 
Executive Committee of ninety-six men repres2nting 
the state, provincial, and territorial Sunday-school 
associations of the North American continent and the 
adjacent islands. 

The work is divided into departments, including 


An eight-day program in ten meeting-places, with 
more than forty meetings and about two hundred 
speakers! The actual number of delegates was not 
known at closing, but the principal sessions had an 
attendance ranging each from three thousand to 
seven thousand persons. 

Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, for the past nine years 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, was elected 
President of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation, with the Rev. Dr. H. H. Bell as first Vice- 
President; Fred A. Wells, of Chicago, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee ; William A. Peterson, 
Teasurer, and Andrew Stevenson, Assistant Treas- 
urer, both of Chicago; Alfred D. Mason of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, Recording Secretary. 

The Convention was surpassingly rich in its pro- 
gram, vast in scope, and profoundly significant in 
the serious work of conferences and in its purposes 
for the whole field. 

The next International Sunday School Conven- 
tion is to be held in Chicago, in 1914. 








elementary, secondary, adult, teacher-training, home, 
visitation, missionary, temperance, and two new de- 
partments, —one to promote the work of superintend- 
ents, and one to encourage personal and social purity 
of life. 

In the elementary conferences, for workers in the 
younger grades of the school, there were some thirty 
addresses, covering such topics as state organized 
work, graded unions, missionary effort, character 
building, and graded lesson problems. Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner, the Elementary Department Superin- 
tendent, reported that the organization of elementary 
departments is almost complete in states and prov- 
inces throughout the field, with thirteen states employ- 
ing such superintendents on salary for their entire time. 

Mrs. Bryner reported the organizing of. the first 
graded union for men, in Birmingham, Alabama, with 
a membership of eighty-seven, They study together 
a course in lesson construction, after which they divide 
into four sections, for superintendents, adult, senior, 
and intermediate teachers. Mrs. Bryner, by corre- 
spondence with publishing houses, finds that accord- 
ing to a conservative estimate 20,889 Sunday-schools 
have introduced the graded lessons, or about twelve 
percent of the total number of schools in the field. 


New Attention to the Teen Age 

What has been called the Advanced Division, 
henceforth to be known as the Secondary Division, 
includes the work of the Intermediate and Senior De- 
partments. Mr. E. H. Nichols, a Chicago business 
man, as. chairman of the Advanced Committee, has 
given freely of his time and means to this work, which 
as yet has no employed superintendent for the whole 
field. Organizations have been effected in thirty-nine 
states and provinces. Within the scope of this im- 
portant department comes the teen age with all its 
difficult problems and critical opportunities for shaping 
plastic lives. Such leaders as Margaret Slattery, 
Mrs. Antoinette Abernethy Lamoreaux, and Frank 
L. Brown have applied themselves with peculiar de- 
votedness to the problems of this period, and are 
helping other workers to a clearer view of the needs, 
The Convention by resolution urged the employing 
of at least one superintendent for: this division, and 
intimated its recognition of the real need for two, one 
for workers among boys, and one for workers among 
girls. It is proposed to make, by a carefully chosen 
commission of experts, a scientific study of the teen 
period in its needs and dangers and possibilities. In 
one: of his addresses Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman said 
that what he had heard on this subject during the 
Convention would lead to a changé in his evangelistic 
emphasis. The problems of this period of life are 
attracting the keenest attention of many leaders, who 
are coming to see the profound needs of youth in ado- 
lescence. 
What the Sunday-School Does for Grown Folk 

The Adult Department, of which W. C. Pearce is 
the superintendent, is dealing with a work that is 
growing tremendously. The Convention program 
went through this whole subject in minute detail with 
about twenty-five addresses on the theme. On March 
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By Philip E. Howard 


25, 1908, 1,632 classes were reported in the field. 
On March 25, 1911, 20,950. If any religious move- 
ment ever can fairly be said to be sweeping the coun- 
try, the adult Bible class movement is that one. The 
standard of organization and of service intends to 
keep things moving, too, for it calls for the appointing 
of at least four committees for each class, —member- 
ship, social, devotional, and missionary,—and for an 
increase of fifty percent in membership by January 1, 
1912, or the securing of an equivalent increase 
through starting other classes. And this ‘‘is to be 
interpreted as an annual increase after 1912.'' Where 
is the man or woman who will want to feel as lonely 
as that one will be who does not join an adult class? 


Poor Teaching Steadily Decreasing 

The Teacher-Training Department, of which Dr, 
Franklin McElfresh is the superintendent, shows a 
degree of progress and a breadth of achievement that 
will take away the breath of uninformed folk who 
still talk about the low quality-tests of the Sunday- 
school teaching of our time. The Convention pro- 
vided nearly thirty addresses on this theme, covering 
an amazing variety of topics. Teacher-training has 
fairly gripped the Sunday-school’s consciousness of 
strategic needs and their fulfilment. There is now 
an enrolment of 136,270 studenis through state and 
provincial associations, and more than 50,000 addi- 
tional enrolled directly with the denominational 
boards. This means that a great army of thoughtful 
people, equal in numbers to one in eight of the total 
number of officers and teachers in North America, 
are taking courses in teacner-training. © Diplomas 
have been granted during the triennium for the First 
Standard Course to 28,014, and for the Advanced 
Standard to 709. The enrolment is double that re- 
ported at the Louisville Convention three years ago, 
and the graduates three’ times’ as: many.’ “In “1902 
there was’ one téacher-training student to every one 
hundred and eleven teachers and officers ; to-day one 
to eight. Not measured by such large figures, but 
by its significance, the marked increase in the atten- 
tion that theological seminaries are giving to the 
training of their students in religious pedagogy and 
in methods of Sunday-school work is of great mo- 
ment. Professor George A. Coe gave a most: im- 
pressive account of the Sunday-school requirements 
of the courses for students in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. A Sunday-school is conducted in 
the Seminary, and ‘‘ for once in the world's history,"’ 
said Professor Coe, ‘‘ we have the patter of little feet 
in those buildings, and the kindergarten child and 
the college graduate are working together.’’ 

‘The opportunity,’’ says Dr. McElfresh, ‘ of 
molding the purest and highest type of Christianity 
ever wrought out on this earth since the first Chris- 
tian century is offered to those who will prepare to " 
skilled workmen for God."’ 

That beneficent long arm of the Sunday-school, the 
Home Department, was by no means overlooked in 
the Convention. Some twenty addresses in behalf of 
this work were delivered. Dr, W. A. Duncan, the 
executive head of this Department, reported a grand 
total of 19,700 Home Departments, with a member- 
ship of 644,417, a gain of 4,050 Departments and 
92,939 members over the report of 1908, 


Realizing Missionary Duty Near and Far 

A newcomer in this big family of departments is 
Home Visitation. House to house visitation on a 
large scale has been a factor in the International 
work for a decade or more. But not until within the 
last three years has a Department organization been 
focused upon it. And what magnificent results have 
come! Mr. J. Shreve Durham, the superintendent 
of the work, has in the last two years,—the term of 
his service thus far,—traveled nearly thirty thousand 
miles on his mission. Thirty-four states and prov- 
inces have organized Visitation Departments. The 
enormous total of more than fourteen million two 
hundred thousand persons have been visited in state- 
wide or in city campaigns. In the city of Chicago, 
for instance, more than one million eight hundred 
thousand persons were visited in a single afternoon, — 
and very definite follow-up plans were carried out by 
the churches. In forty-six states/and provinces work 


of this kind has been done under the impulse of this 
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department, with immeasurably important results to 
the visited communities. In the Convention many 
workers who had shared in this great .ingathering 
method gave light on the details of conducting the 
work, and told of its results, 

The distinctively missionary spirit of the Sunday- 
school movement and the néed for training in a 
knowledge of the missionary autexpeies is recognized 
in the Missionary Department, of which George G. 
Wallace of Nebraska is the chairman, and the Rev. 
William A. Brown the superintendent. Mr. Brown 
came to this work from the Young People's Mission- 
ary Movement, and has pushed on with characteristic 
fervor and enthusiasm to arouse the schools to a re- 
alization of duty and opportunity., He has been at it 
about.a.year, and now all but sixteen of the states and 
provinces have appointed missionary superintendents, 
Texas leading the way, while Kansas is first to put 
such a superintendent at work on full time. Alberta, 
Delaware, and Ohio have a missionary superintendent 
in every. county. All this means foundation work 
‘upon which is likely to be built a noble structure of 
missionary interest. in , Sunday-schools everywhere, 
The. presence and sound counsel of: Mr: Harry Wade 
Hicks of New York, the Secretary of the Missionary 
‘Education Movement, was. greatly appreciated. by 
Sunday-school workers in the special conferencs of 
this department, as elsewhere in the meetings. He 
gave as some of the objectives of missionary educa- 
tion. 1. To make the church of the. future an intel- 
ligent church. .2, To make a benevolent church, 
through the training of the young to wisk well of all 
people. 3. To train the church in beneficence, 
well-doing. 4. Te grow a praying church on behalf 
of all peoples and all missions. 5. To create a peace- 
loving church, and therefore a peace-loving nation. 
6. To make a triumphant church. 7. To make a sac- 
rificial church. 8. To make a believing church. 


What About the Graded Lessons ? 


Standing out boldly in the midst of the manifold 
interests of the Convention were several. broad topics 
that commanded and deserved much attention be- 
cause of their pivotal significance to every phase of 
the work. 

The chief of these was the whole problem of lesson 
courses, This is the first International Convention 
since the new Graded.Courses were issued, and nat- 
urally the whole Sunday-school field: has been blos- 
soming with interrogation points as thickly as a field 
of daisies in the spring. Who are using the lessons? 
Are they meeting the need? Do they fit all kinds of 
schools? And a host of other questions have sprung 
out of the fertile ground of eager inquiry. Confer- 
ences where these lessons and allied themes were dis- 
cussed were crowded to the doors. For the program 
had summoned many distinguished leaders in relig- 
ious education to discuss this matter, arid the workers 
were given the coveted opportunity of hearing some 
most illuminating. papers, and of asking some of the 
questions that have been awaiting: an answer from 
acknowledged leadership. Mrs. J. W. Barnes, St 
pervisor of Graded Instruction of the Sunday School 
Department of.the Methodist Episcopal Church, con- 
ducted a round-table discussion which brought out 
many inquiries. One question in particular held deep 
interest for all,—‘‘Is the percentage of conversions 
greater because of the Graded Lessons ?’’. Mrs. Mary 
Foster Bryner told of a second-year Junior Depart- 
ment where thirty had recently accepted Christ, and 
twenty-eight of these had united with the church. 
Miss Margaret E. Brown of Nebraska held that the 
Graded Lessons have committed the teacher to teach- 
ing Christ, and Dr. Robert P. Shepherd, Sunday- 
school Editor of the Christian Board of Publication, 
held that through the natural unfolding of life more 
children than ever before would be led to confess 
Christ. Mrs. Barnes told of two Junior Departments 
in Brooklyn where twenty-five out of sixty, in one in- 
stance, and thirty out of seventy in the other, have 
united with the church. She believed that under 
Graded Lesson instruction the children come natu- 
rally to such a decision. This, of course, is as it 
should be on the wise theory that graded instruction 
is needed. But it seemed to be ‘the sense of the 
meeting’ that it is too early to make any comparison 
of the spiritual results of the Graded Lessons with 
like results of the Uniform. 

The question, ‘‘ How can we have a teachers’- 
meeting in a graded school ?'’ was referred to Pro- 
fessor Coe. He suggested that the principles of 
teaching might be studied by all in such a meeting, 
before separate grade study is taken up by groups in 
any session. Another suggested that various teachers 
should present before the whole group their own 
teaching plans for general criticism, and at the end of 
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the discussion a “‘ Trouble Box*’ 
cial _problems for consideration. 
In answer to the question, «*‘ How has temperance 


should furnish spe- 


; teaching. been affected by the use of the Graded Ele- 


mentary. Lessons ?'’ Mrs. Barnes stated that there was 
general delight that so much temperance teaching 
appears in the lessons, particularly in lessons that 
strengthen the child in right-doing. But Mrs. Zillah 
Foster Stevens, Secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association Temperance Committee, indicated 
that temperance teachings come chiefly in the sum- 
mer months when the schools are depleted ; and when 
she asked how many observed World's Temperance 
Sunday, about thirty in an audience of at least four or 
five hundred arose. Mrs. Stevens furthér pointed out 
that the temperance lessons instead of dealing with 
evil conduct should deal with moral heroism, She 
asked the pertinent question whether it would be 
profitable for children to read the Samson chapters, 
and she urged that this weakness be remedied in the 
courses,. Mrs. Barnes thought that. special. days are 
not dependent upon lesson systems, and she suggested 
that the fact that attention is fixed so strongly for the 
time being on the new courses might explain any lack 
of emphasis upon special days. ‘lt may be ‘noted here 
that among the resolutions adopted by the Convention 
in its closing session was this ; ‘‘ We commend ear- 
nestly to all Sunday-schools faithfulness and diligence 
in such use of the temperance lessons as shall.educate 
every member for total abstinence, the destruction of 
the liquor traffic, the extinction of the cigaret habit, 
and the surrender of every self-indulgence which im- 
pairs or destroys the power to render service to God 
and to man. Recognizing the value and importance 
of World's Temperance Sunday as a special occasion 
of temperance instruction and temperance pledge 
signing, we urge the observance of that day in every 
Sunday-school, and we earnestly request that in the 
schedule of Graded Lessons, as in the Uniform Les- 
son plan, World's Temperance Sunday Lessons shall 
be provided."’ 
It is interesting to note that the Lesson Committee 
was instructed by the Executive Committee to inves- 
tigate the possibility of grading the Uniform Lessons, 
—a lesson plan that was recommended in The Sun- 
day School Times of June 3 by Mr. Amos R. Wells, 
and that has been successfully tested in the Sunday- 
school in which Dr. Peloubet and Mr. Wells work. 


The Argument for Extra-Biblical Material 


The fullest single paper on one view of an impor- 
tant question involved in the Graded Lessons was 
delivered by the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, Educa- 
tional Superintendent of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work, under the 
title, ‘The Material of the Graded Lessons.'’ A 
great many thoughtful people have been, and con- 
tinue to be, convinced that the Bible itself should be 
the source of the International Lessons, graded. or 
otherwise, and that material drawn from sources out- 
side the Bible, as from modern missionary biography, 
should be indicated, indeed, by the Lesson Commit- 
tee, but used as thoroughly developed illustrative 
study, and not as the title, or leading, theme for the 
lesson. Mr. Fergusson, however, reasons in this way : 
‘*Paul said of his Corinthian converts, “Ye are an 
epistle of Christ.’ Think of what that means. The 


word of Christ can be translated not only into fifty-two. 


languages and dialects, but into the fleshly tablets of 
men's hearts, there to be ‘ known and read of all men.’ 
The Bible says so, Now if these poor half-baked saints 
of Corinth were epistles of Christ, what do you say to 
Carey and Livingstone and Paton and Mackay? Are 
their life stories good translations of the Word of 
Christ ? We believe these lessons to be authorized ver- 
sions of Christian truth ; we know they-.are needed ; 
and you will find them in the course.’’ And Mr. Fergus- 
son further holds that the Graded Lessons are ‘‘ more 
biblical than the Uniform Lessons, every way you 
look at them. . . . They cover far more Bible ground. 
. .. They present the Bible in many different ways. 
. . - Not only is more Bible ground covered, but, Sun- 
day for Sunday, more Bible is learned. . . . This is a 
Bible course because it contains numerous lessons 
about .the Bible. . .. They use and need much less 
non-biblical illustrative material. ... When they [the 
Graded Lessons] assign a Bible lesson it is already 
adapted, and can be taught just as it is, without non- 
biblical admixture. . . . The Graded Lessons secure a 
far closer adherence to the Bible lesson specifications. 
. . » The Graded Lessons present the outside as well 
as the inside of the Bible... . By presenting this 
[church history and biography] and other like mate- 
rial the Graded Lessons make the Bible a living 
book."’ 

The Rev. Dr. John T: McFarland, Editor of the 
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Sunday-school publications of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on this theme said : 

‘«It is not.enough that our. young people be taught 
that God was present and active in antiquity, and 
associated with men and women of past ages ; they 
must be made to see and feel that he has been in all 
history, and that there was never a time in the past 
when he was more actually and potentially present in 
human affairs than at this present moment.”’ 


The Bible Text to Be Kept Pre-eminent 


In his paper Mr, Fergusson represents, and Dr. Mc- 
Farland in his utterance represents, as accurately as one 
man can well represent a group, the views of many 
leaders. But there are other leaders, and a very large 
following, who hold, as The Sunday School Times be- 
lieves, that Bible selections should constitute the lessons 
themselves, and that extra-biblical materialshould have 
a secondary and illustrative function. The stability. of 
the Bible text would seem to give.it numberless.advan- 
tages over the instability of. a vast and miscellaneous 
church -history, in the making selections from which 
modern scholarship might ,or might not select’ wisely 
the foundation material of religious education. The 
inexhaustible richness of the Bible in teaching- 
material for ‘every grade furnishes the soundest, 
thé most varied, and a more than adequate and 
constant foundation of eternal principles upon which 
illustrative material from God's ways with nation and 
man may be brought to bear. It is difficult to see 
how any advantage claimed for the Graded Lessons 
idea can be impaired by giving the visible and actual 
pre-eminence to the Bible in every lesson. In fact, 
while courses already announced cannot fairly be 
altered now, it was decided at San Francisco that the 
pre-eminence of the Bible text shall be recognized in 
future courses, while there is every reason to expect 
no abatement of selected biographical or historical 
subjects for collateral study. 

While the discussion of graded lessons and kindred 
subjects was perhaps voiced the most keenly of any 
debated topic among the delegates, the Convention 
had a mind to much else in the scope of the Sunday- 
school, The Convention motto, ‘‘The Open Bible 
and the Uplifted Cross,’’ was not a mere phrase. In 
the music under Excell’s matchless leadership, with 
the rousing and at the same time exceedingly deticate 
work of Alvin W. Roper at the piano; there was 
fervor and swing in the natural devotional expression 
of a great company, sometimes numbering as many 
as seven thousand in the largest meetings. Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman gave many a heart-message during 
the sessions, and none more searching and compelling 
than in the closing service when he spoke on 2 Cor- 
inthians 8 : 5: ‘‘First, they gave their own selves."’ 
One young fellow in the Convention on business said 
to a delegate, ‘‘Oh, well, I suppose I'm an atheist. 
But I don't quite understand it, for when I hear a talk 
like that it brings tears to my eyes,’’ 


An Object-Lesson in Men and Bibles 


The men's parade made a profound impression on 
the city. The divisions formed for the most part in 
or near Union Square, and as the parade moved for- 
ward it was led and marshaled by Captain Robert 
Dollar, and Mr. George W. Dickie, both of them 
prominent in the city life.. Mg. Dickie is known as 
the man who built the battleship Oregon—and twenty 
others, for that matter. When the parade was about 
to turn into Market Street, it divided and passed on 
either side of drays loaded with boxes of the American 
Standard Revision of the Bible, to be carried by the men 
in the parade, and then to be given by the ‘‘ Gideons,"’ 
the great organization of Christian traveling men, to the 
hotels in California. Twenty-five thousand Bibles 
were in the consignment, and the five or six thousand 
carried in the parade offered a noble object lesson 
to the thousands of city folk thronging the sidewalks. 
There was profound respect for that parade. When 
it had swung through the city and had climbed the 
hill to Alamo Park, on its way to the Coliseum, there 
on the green sward of that windy slope of charming 
upland was a throng of women delegates to welcome 
the marchers with cheers and songs, as the Bible- 
carrying thousands passed. And no group received 
a heartier ovation than the Jackies from the Naval 
Y. M. C. A. One good woman had asked Mr. Pearce 
if women might march in the parade, and she was 
told that this time they could not, but might stand 
and watch the men go by. ‘‘ That's what I have 
been doing for forty years !'’ was the laconic reply. 

By the way, those Bibles were substantial volumes, 
and notwithstanding the absence of money profit to 
any one concerned, it would take six thousand dollars 
to put fifteen thousand of them into the San Francisco 
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LESSON 5. JULY 30. 


2 Chronicles 34 : 14-23. Commit verse 21 
Golden Text: Thy word have I laid up in my heart, that I might not sin against thee.—Psalm 119 : 11 





— 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 
A FEW months ago a P cron woman was alone 
and friendless in a Chicago hotel. She saw a 
Bible lying on the table in her hotel room. She 
wasn't interested in the Bible; but the God who 
wrote the Bible, and who had placed it there, was in- 
terested in her... He had put into the hearts of the 
‘*Gideons,” an organization of ‘Christian traveling 
salesmen, the idea of yin six thousand Bibles in 
the downtown hotels of Chicago for the free use of 


uests. And a little later the National Secretary of 
the Gideons received this letter: 


The Gideons, 601 Baltimore Building, Chicago, Ill.— 
Perhaps a word will help you to realize that the little 
** good book ’’ on the table in a hotel room ‘‘ helps some.”’ 
t night, after fighting the fight that every young 
woman with any appearance fights, J found myself in Chi- 
cago at this hotel. I had papers, magazines, books, and 
other reading matter, but for a joke—yes, joke—I picked 
up the Bible. It fell open at the coventiodh Psalm. Can 
you imagine the impression it made upon me? I read it 
again and again. Needless to say it helped and I feel better, 
appier, and not so much alene. 
hope that others may be helped as I was helped, no 
matter in what spirit the first words be read. 


Now look up the seventieth Psalm, and see what 
a direct and marvelous message it was that God had 
ry any for her at the very time when she needed 

is own strength and comfort, Do you think this 
was a ‘‘coincidence”? Yes, it was the coincidence 
of man’s need and God’s loving power to meet that 
need: they are always coming together. 

Read from Mr, Howard’s report of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, in the third column 
of page 337 in this issue, what the Gideons are doing 
to carry this healing, life-giving message of God's 
Word on in a greatly enlarged way. Clip from the 
Times of last week, page 325, and show the class, the 
picture of the two carloads of 25,000 Bibles. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


It is a great day for any one when he discovers the 
Bible,—when he really begins to ap ropriate it as a 
direct message from God to himself. ow to know 
God's will, and what todo withit: that is the message 
that is before us in this remarkable Josiah story. 

How to Know Gop’'s WILL (vs. 14-18).—Get the 
class to tell how it was that the book of the law— 
their Bible—was discovered. Were they doing right 
or wrong when they came upon it? Had Josiah been 
trying to do right, before this? How? Yes; they 
came upon a fresh and wonderful revelation of God’s 
will while, and because, they were doing their duty. 
It is almost always so, Those who £xow most about 
God's will are those who do most of God’s will. Often 

that they do wish they could 
at is God's will for them. Yet 
d question them closely you would find 
that they are not honestly attempting to_do their 
whole duty in all its known details. If we won't do 
what God has already told us of his will, is it an 
wonder that he doesn’t goon and tell us more ? Josiah 
and his co-workers learned more, because they were 
already doing what they did know, to the limit (verse 
164). See Mr. Howard's searching ‘‘ Platform” talk. 

How they should have come across the book is dis- 
cussed by Professor Beecher, on verses 14-15. What 
the contents of the book may have been is suggested 
in the same comment, and also in Mr. Ross’ 2d para- 
graph and Dr. Sanders’ 5th and 6th agraphs. An 
interesting description of the look of such a scroll is 
gree in ‘Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” and in Dr. 

ackie’s 1st paragraph. Mr. Wells suggests having 
a model in class (3d paragraph). Was the message 
of the book wholly unknown to Josiah, before this 
time? Professor Beecher’s answer to this question 
is interesting (on v. 19). A practical parallel on find- 
ing and using the Bible to-day is given in Mr. Ridg- 
way’s ist erp al and a most striking incident 
showing what came of one present-day man's doing 
a// that was committed to him, in his 2d paragraph. 

Wuat To Do witH Gop's WILL (vs. 19-28).—Some 
people are very sorry when they discover new duties 
or obligations. Josiah was different. He was heart- 
broken indeed in his sorrow, not because he had dis- 
covered new duties, but because he had not been 
doing those duties long ago. That sort of sorrow 
amounts to something. It meant that he at once 
purposed to live by this new revelation of God’s will, 
at any cost. What kind of ple are troubled least, 
and troubled most, when they find that things have 
gone wrong? Mr. Ridgway’s 3d paragraph answers. 


we hear people saying 
know more apc w 
if you shou 
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Read chapters 34, 35 


14 And when they brought out the money that was brought 
into the house of Jehovah, Hil-ki’ah the priest found the book 
of the law of Jehovah ! given by Moses. 15 And Hil-ki’ah 
answered and said to Sha’phan the scribe, 1 have found the 
book of the law in the house of Jehovah. And Hil-ki’ah de- 
livered the book to Sha’phan. 16 And Sha’phan carried the 
book to the king, and moreover brought back word to the 
king, saying, All that was committed to thy servants, they are 
song. 4 And they have *emptied out the money that was 
found in the house of Jehovah, and have delivered it into the 
hand of the overseers, and into the hand of the workmen. 18 
And Sha’phan the scribe told the king, saying, Hil-ki’ah the 
— hath delivered me a book. And bgp? an read therein 

fore the king. 19 And it came to pass, when the king had 
heard the words of the law, that he rent his clothes. 20 And 
the king commanded Hil-ki’ah, and A-hi’kam the son of Sha’- 
phan, and * Abdon the son of Micah, and Sha’phan the scribe, 
and As-a-i’ah the king’s servant, saying, 21 Go ye, inquire of 

ehovah for me, and them that are left in Israel and in 

udah, concerning the words of the book that is found ; for 
great is the wrath of Jehovah that is poured out upon us, be- 
cause our fathers have not kept the word of Jehovah, to do 
according unto all that is written in this book. - 

29 ‘Then the king sent and gathered together all the elders 
of Judah and Jerusalem, 30 And the king went up to the 
house of Jehovah, and all the men of Judah and the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and the Levites, and all 
the people, both great and small: and he read in their ears 
all the words of the book of the covenant that was found in 
the house of Jehovah, 31 And the king stood in his place, 
and amade a covenant before Jehovah, to walk after Jehovah, 
and to —: his commandments, and his testimonies, and his 
Statutes, with all his heart, and with all his soul, to perform 
the words of the covenant that were written in this book, 32 
And he caused all that were found in Jerusalem and Benjamin 
to stand ¢o é¢. And the inhabitants of Jerusalem did accord- 
ing to the covenant of God, the God of their fathers. 33 And 
Josiah took away all the abominations out of all the countries 
that pertained to the children of Israel, and made all that were 
found in Israel to serve, even to serve Jehovah their God. All 
his days they departed not from following Jehovah, the God 
of their fathers. 


1 Heb. by the hand of. 4% Or ved out *In2 K. a2. 12, Achbor 
the son of Micaiah. ¥. - : 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
% 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verses 14-15.—Does this imply that the book of the law 
was actually covered by the money in that place? Of what 
present books of the Old ‘lestament did it probably consist? 
(Beecher; Ross, 2; Sanders, 5.) Pr 

Verse 19.—Was this evidently the first time Josiah had 
ever heard the full words of the law? Wasit probably the 
only copy of the law of Jehovah then in existence ? (Beecher.) 

Verse 22,— Was this Huldah known in other connections ? 
(Beecher. ) 

Verse 23.—Did Huldah refer here to the king of Judah? 
If so what is the meaning of the word ‘‘ but” in verse 26? 
(Beecher.) 

Verse 33.—To what part does the phrase ‘‘ all the coua- 
tries’’ refer? (Beecher.) 








What occurs when God’s Word is discovered and 
appropriated ? Mr. Pierson’s rst perngiere states 
some of the revolutionizing changes. he miracle- 
working power of the Bible in missionary fields is 
strikingly shown in his 2d and 3d paragraphs, and in 
the 5th Round-Table Illustration. A searching leaf- 
let on this, entitled, ‘‘ Learning to Study the Bible,” 
is published by The Sunday School Times Co. (2 cents 
each, $1 a hundred); it may mean changed lives in 
the class to give one toeach member and ask them 
to consider prayerfully, through the coming week, 
whether they have ever yet studied the Bible. 

Suarinc Gop’s WILL WITH OTHERS (vs. 29-33).— 
ierien' kingship was shown in his sharing, says 

r. Ross in his qth paragraph. Our discipleship 
must be shown in the same way. God's will is the 
richest, best, dearest and most Siew thing in the 
universe. The best we can do for others is to share 
with them all that we know of his will. And Josiah 
not only shared it; he definitely pledged to it those 
for whom he was responsible (vs. 32, 33). We have 
that same privilege and obligation. Parents their 
children, teachers their pupils, young people and 
older people their brothers and sisters and their 
friends,—all these may and should, in intercessory 
prayer, commit to the doing of God’s full will those 
for whom they have responsibility and stewardship. 
Have we accepted /Ais part of God's will for us? 
Are we living true to it, as Josiah did ? 

How strange it is that we should ever think or talk 
of God’s will as something hard or stern! It is the 


great joy-bringer, enricher, burden-lifter, of life. See 
what the last two sentences of 35 : 3 declare. 

Let some one who reads well close the lesson by 
reading aloud the last Round-Table paragraph. 


THE FINDING OF THE BOOK OF THE LAW 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Earlier than Easter of 621 B.C. The 
passover was at Easter of that year, the eigh- 
teenth year of Josiah (2 Chron. 35: 19, comp. 

34 : 8), and the preparations occupied some time. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 14-15.— When they brought.out the money: 
Incidental to the removal of the specie there would 
naturally be some iy sera of the treasures of the 
temple.—Found the book ; The narrative lays stress 
on the finding (vs. 14, 15, 21, 30; 2 Kings 22: 8, 13, 
and 23: 2). ut it gives no details, and most of the 
traditional imagi details might be dispensed with. 
No one knows that the book was covered with mone 
in a chest, or that it had been lost or mislaid or hid- 
den. The natural suggestion is that during the 
reign of Manasseh it had been neglected, and so for- 
gotten, but it may nevertheless have occupied its 
own honorable place among the temple treasures. 
The theory that it had been recently fabricated, and 
placed by some one in the temple to be found there, 
is just now as current as it is unreasonable. —O/ ‘he 
Jaw: This character of the book is also made em- 

hatic by repetition (vs. 14, 15, I9 comp. 35 : 26; 2 
_ ee 22: 8, 11; 23: 24). ' Whatever else the book 
was, it was an aggregate, larger or smaller, of mat- 
ters authoritatively revealed from Jehovah. This is 
what the word ‘‘law” means ; see also verses 21, 27. 
—By the hand of Moses: This is the marginal ren- 
dering, correctly interpreted in the text, ‘‘given by 
Moses.” ‘This also is emphasized (2 Kings 23 : 25; 2 
Chron. 35 : 6, 12). This was formerly regarded as 
identifying the book with the pentateuch, but it may 
equally well have been some part of the pentateuch, 
or the pentateuch with additional sacred writings. 
See on verses 23-25. 

Verse 18.—Shaphan read therein: ‘Read it” 
(2 Kings 22: 10). Neither expression implies that the 
whole book was read at one sitting; and ‘‘ they have 
read,” verse 24, implies more sittings than one. 





Compare ‘‘ the book of the covenant,” verse 30. | 


Verse 19.—He rent his clothes, etc.: The book 
made a sensation. That might supposably be be- 
cause its contents had been till then unknown ; but 
the inference is not a necessary one. Clearly the 
book was a remarkable and unique copy. We may 
conjecture that it was an ancient autograph, or was 
the royal copy made by one of the old kings (Deut. 
17: 18); but in any case it was a great find, and as 
such —— to the imagination of Josiah, then 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. It is likely 
that nothing in the book was new to him; but his 
attention was now attracted to some things as never 
before. It is common to say that the book which 
Hilkiah found was the only copy of the law then in 
existence, but that is mere conjecture, and the more 
you think of it the more improbable it seems. 

Verse 22.—Huldah the prophetess; Mentioned 
only in this connection. 

Verses 23-25.—Zhe man that sent you: Josiah. 
The ‘‘but” in verse 26 does not set ‘‘the man that 
sent you ”’in contrast with Josiah, but sets the fate 
of Jerusalem into contrast with that of Josiah.—4// 
the curses that are written: Compare 2 Kings 22: 
16 ff. Compare these verses and the whole narra- 
tive with Deuteronomy (for example, Deut. 27-30). 
The sensation which the book made was due to cer- 
tain of its contents which can be identified, both in 
subject matter and in phraseology, with some of the 
contents of Deuteronomy ; but it does not follow that 
Hilkiah’s book included nothing but these contents. 

Verse 27.—Heardest his words; ** Heardest what 
I spake” (2 Kings 22:19). The book of the law was 
so called as being made up of the utterances of Je- 
hovah. See verses 14 and 21. 

Verses 30-32.—Compare 2 Kings 23 : 2-3.— Zhe book 
of the covenant that was found: It is clear that the 
book of the covenant was brief enough to be handled 
at a single reading, and that it is identical either with 
the book of the law or with some part of that book. 
It might be Exodus 19 : 3-24 : 8, or Deuteronomy 29- 
30, or 27-30, or some more extended part of the 
Scriptures. 

Verse 33.— Zook away all the abominations : Com-, 
pare verses 5-7 and 2 Kings 23.—Aé/ the countries that 
pertained to the children of Israel: Such parts of 
the territory of the former northern kingdom, or such 
other adjacent territory, as were now inhabited by 
Israelites who had escaped deportation. The state- 
ment implies that he had some kind of jurisdiction 
over these Israelites, possibly given to him by the 
Assyrian overlord of the region. 


Auburn, N. Y, 





LESSON FOR JULY 30 (2 Chron. 34 : 14-33) 


The Finding of the Book 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


CCORDING to the Chronicler, the Book came 

as a tremendous confirmation of Josiah’s i. 

gram of reform. What the king’s own youthful 

religious experience had driven him to feel sure was 

the right course is now commanded with the author- 

ity of the voice of God, and his program of reform is 
widened and deepened by the written word. 

The book was found in the temple in the course of 
certain necessary repairs. It was evidently at once 
recognized, and easily deciphered. Its contents 
have been identified as the kernel of the book of 
Deuteronomy, but the accounts of the reading of 
the book seem to suggest that it could have been 
but a small part of our book of Deuteronomy. It 
is plain, however, that the book contained that part 
of Deuteronomy in which the very core of Israel’s 
religion is laid bare, and is declared to consist in a 
devotion.to God ‘*to keep his commandments with 
all one’s heart and with all one’s soul.” The very 
terms of the covenant made by the king in his own 
name and the people’s echo the phraseology of Deu- 
teronomy. 

Here is a valuable thought as to the design and 
use of holy Scripture. The reforms which iah 
had instituted he sees here traced back to their true 
ground and justification. He hears a voice saying, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart,”-and his own instincts so respond that the 
words at once accredit themselves as divine. This 
is still the method by which the Holy Scripture de- 
clares its inspiration: it articulates the words of 
God heard but imperfectly in our own hearts ; and 
explains and expounds to us the implicates of the 
instincts implanted in us by God's Spirit. It is 
this mutual witness of Spirit and Word that sets the 
Bible in a place. by itself; and whosoever will follow 
in practise the interior suggestions of the Spirit of 
God will find his way directed and explained by Holy 
Scripture. 

It is interesting, therefore, to see that apparently 
no ya of the authority of the book was raised 
at all ; its words spoke too obviously to the condition 
of the time for that. The only question with Josiah 
was, what was God’s feeling about the long neglect 
of the principles of the book? Evidently the king 
felt that he and his ple were blameworthy, because 
this book had not been earlier known. Had they 
and their fathers kept the faith, there had been no 
’ such ignorance as now prevailed as to God’s hol 
will, So the king enquired of the Lord through: Hul- 
dah, and on receiving an encouraging reply pro- 
ceeded to instruct his people, and then to reconsecrate 
the nation, by covenant and passover, to the service 
of God. Nowhere does Josiah show himself more 
fitted for the kingship of the chosen people than in 
this sharing with them of the thoughts of God. A 
blind obedience to his reforming commands he might 
have exacted, but it would have been valueless re- 
ligiously ; the people must hear for themselves the 
truths that demanded the reforms. The spirit of all 
that was best in the Protestant Reformation lies 
here: let the people possess for themselves the 
thoughts of God, and let their national life be built 
upon a choice freely made of ‘‘ Him that speaketh.” 

And on one side his reconstitution of the national 
life and worship was completely successful. The 
high places where Jehovah had been worshiped under 
figures and with concomitants which had been a 
menace to spiritual and lofty conceptions of him were 
now forever abolished, and the temple was made his 
sole shrine; and thus a visible sacrament of His 
Aloneness set up at the heart of the nation’s life. 

In extirpating.the worship of heathen deities, how- 
ever, the Josiah-reformation conspicuously failed : 
for these were in alliance with indulgences of the 
flesh, and the people. had been enlightened and re- 
formed, ‘but they had not deeply repented. One of 
the first to see this was the prophet Jeremiah, across 
whose whole religious experience lies the mark of the 
sadness of his disappointment. As a young priest 
he had taken part with buoyant enthusiasm in the 
work of reform; but as. time went on, and he saw 
what spirit the people were of, how perfunctory and 
self-righteous was the service of the temple, and how 
unredeemed in heart were both priests and people, a 
profound melancholy, settled on his tender, brave, 
patriotic heart. . 

For spasms of pious reform are one thing, and true 
repentance is quite another. A sudden change of 
outward practise may be due to self-disgust, to 
shame of some one’s rebuke, to dread of the orders of 
a book, or a king, or a friend, or society; or to fear 
of the operation of natural lawg; but repentance is a 
turning to God, and a personal pact with him, sub- 
scribing humbly to his judgment on sin. King 
Josiah, without the book, had turned personally and 
alone to seek his God. His people, even with the 
book, had changed only the face of their life, and 
rested not in God, but in change of worship. And 
so their reform was what Jeremiah called it so sig- 
nificantly, a ‘‘ sowing among thorns.” 

And here is the tragedy ot the history of Holy 
Scripture: that men have so often used it for the 
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correction of opinion and the enjoining of uniform 
external practise, without using its words as a guide 
unto the presence of him who reforms the heart. 
And the appeal for a change of heart must be made 
to him alone who made the hearts he changes. Re- 
form may come through instruction; repentance and 
the new life only through prayer; each for himself, 
saying, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me.” 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ILKIAH ¢he priest found the book of the law of 
Jehovah given by Moses (v. 44). The Jews 
in their syna e worship still use the He- 

brew Pentateuch, or Law, in the ancient book form. 
This consists of a long strip of parchment manu- 
script, with the ends attached to two cylinders, on 
which the parchment is rolled, and unrolled as the 
reading proceeds from right to left. It must be ex- 
amined by a committee of rabbis to make sure that 
it is free from aii errors of the copyist, so that no 
jot or tittle of the law may be altered. 

When the king had heard the words of the law, 
... he rent his clothes (v. 19). When Orientals be- 
come excited by some strong emotion, such as anger, 
grief, or fear, they often behave in a way that is not 
merely distressing and objectionable, but also ver 
puzzling to ae more accustomed to rational self- 
control. What with screaming and gesticulation, vol- 
leys and relays of vituperation toward the living, or 
pees appeals and expostulations addressed to the 

ved dead, the sufferer seems to be as regardless of 

place and circumstance and as subject to influences be- 
eae his control as if he were a patient snapping and 

arking from hydrophobia,. Instead of helping to 
treasure the sound of silent voices, such violence 
usually prevents sorrow from becoming rooted. The 
subject is afterward avoided as a thing of organic 
nausea, and a memory of surfeit. When it is referred 
to, it is in selfish terms of personal discomfort: ‘It 
nearly killed me,” “I almost went mad,” One of 
the commonest actions at such a time is to pluck the 
hair and tear or tug at the clothes over the breast, as 
if to let out the passion by which the sufferer feels 
choked and oppressed. Doubtless the phrase was 
often used in a looser descriptive sense, as we speak 
of a person being ‘‘distracted.’” The writer’s pur- 
pose is to indicate how intensely the king was im- 
pressed by the explanation of Israel’s destiny as 
given in Deuteronomy 28-30. 


% 
The Power of God’s Word 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HEN the Word of God is found and hidden in 

the heart, the light and love and power of 

God are revealed, the laws of God are obeyed, 

lives are transfigured and lives are transformed. The 

ie secrets of Josiah’s success at reformation were, 

rst, because it was founded on the Word of God, 

and second, because of its thoroughness. (Get the 

class to count the number of times the word ‘ all” 
occurs in vs. 29-33.) 

Missionary history is full of incidents which prove 
the power of the written word of God, when found 
and hidden in the heart, to transform lives and com- 
munities, Note such.examples as the mutineers of 
the ‘‘ Bounty” on Pitcairn Island, the Bible in Mad- 
agascar, Judson’s Burmese Bible in the prisons of 
Burma. The Rev. J. F. Horseley reports that ‘‘more 
than two hundred native workers of the Wesleyan 
Society in Fiji Islands owe their conversions solely to 
reading the Bible.” 

A remarkable story is told by the late Dr. Hoskins 
of India regarding the conversion of a highway rob- 
ber named Jiwan Das. One night this man waylaid 
a native preacher and stole his clothes, his money, 
and his Bibles. Not knowing what else to do with 
the books, the man gave them to his son who was at- 
tending school. One day he asked the boy to read 
to him, and opening a volume the lad began to read 
in Numbers 32. hen he came to the twenty-third 
verse, ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you out,” the 
robber trembled. ater he took the k to see if 
the verse were really there, and when he found it he 
decided to read all that was written. Jiwan Das did 
not stop until he had given up his evil life and had 
joined the Methodist mission at Badaon. Then he 
began to win his neighbors to Christ. 

Who can measure the tremendous influence of the 
millions of copies of the Bible in the world to-day ! 
What a transforming influence that would be if, in 
place of being neglected, misinterpreted, and dis- 
obeyed, each one of these copies were found and 
hidden in the heart as in the days of Josiah! Every 
one can help to rediscover the Bible and to make 
known its warnings and its message of life to others. 


Broox.iyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


In the Trunk.— Zhe priest found the book of the 
law of Jehovah - 14). Martin Luther also found it. 
The finding awakened a sleeping world. How easily 
good and valuable things get lost! Uncle Billy Wat- 
son carries fifty cent umbrellas and never loses one. 
As for that handsome one you fellows gave me last 
Christmas—well, it’s gone. The Bible is the easiest 
thing in the world to lose because it is the best. 
Cease to use it and live it and it is gone. Where's 
yours? ‘Know where it is, so it isn’t lost.” I know 
where that money I put in coal oil is, and so it isn’t 
lost. Yes! When something comes between you 
and a good thing it is lost to you.. That Bible in the 
bottom of yourtrunk. Bring it out and get busy 
with it. It means success here and salvation yonder. 
Every man and race of men tied to the old Book have 
been lifted up. Every man and race of men who 
have lost the old Book have fallen to the depths. 
Study your geography and see (Deut. 4 : 6). 


On the Trair..—A// that was committed to thy ser- 
vants, they are doing (v. 16). All. Not just some 
things. Bosses want that kind of help. Clients that 
kind of lawyers. Patients that kind of doctors. 
Help that kind of bosses. Railroads that kind of 
trainmen. There got on the train the other day with 
me a stolid foreign laborer with a 98-cent dress suit 
case. He put it up in the rack, When we ap- 
presen’ any mew the colored porter, which the 

ennsylvania Railroad employs to look after ‘‘ALL” 
passengers, came and politely took down the r 
suitcase and placed it by the side of the Hunkey. 
The foreigner would not have been more surprised 
had the porter struck him a blow in the face. And 
then you ought to have seen him smile as he appre- 
ciated the unexpected and perhaps rare attention. 
It made him happy. When the porter came back I 
congratulated him on his courtesy to the Hunkey. 
This made the porter smile. He was happy. The 
foreigner was happy. I was happy. We three. I 
joined a dinner party of nine in Philadelphia and 
told them about it. hey also smiled with pleasure. 
Twelve were happy. I am nowtelling 100,000 about 
it. Do you smile? And all because a humble Penn- 
sylvania Railroad porter did ‘‘4//" that was com- 
mitted to him (Luke 16 ;: 10). 


Whe Cares ?—He rent his clothes (v. 19). The 
professional liar doesn’t lie awake nights. Bad men 
are never much troubled. Josiah doing as near right 
ashe knew, And here.comesatrouble. This 1s a 
fine tribute to his excellence. I can size you up (or 
down) by your worries. Does it hurt you to hear 
folks swear? Does it ‘‘ rile” you to see holy things 
dragged in the dirt? Does it sting you to see the 
fine young fellows who work with you going to the 
bad? ‘* Nothing seems to worry that man,” I heard 
a lawyer say of the most pepo, trong rascal in 
Chester county. If Josiah had not been in the ways 
of the Lord he would have cared no more than his 
father for what the Book had to say. It hurts some 
folks to see China, Africa, India sunk in sin. Sothey 
sacrifice and go and give their lives. It hurts some 
folks to see the slums of _— cities sweltering in 
dirt and misery. So we have ice funds, country 
weeks, and ‘‘settlements.” But thousands don’t 
care. Josiah was a good man and did care (Zech. 
7:9; Matt. 23: 23). 


Roses.— Gathered together all the elders (v. 29). 
Enterprising young men never show smartness bet- 
ter than getting the old fellows together for counsel 
and steadiness. I am writing this lesson on the train 
from Boston to New York. Charley Alexander the 
singer has just been sitting and chatting with me. 
He is just back from Australia. Among other good 
things he gave me this verse of a new song : 


‘* This world that we’re a livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat ; 
You get a thorn with every rose— 
But ain’t the roses sweet!” 


Said Charley, ‘‘Isn’t that great! Harkness has just 
written the music for it and it goes like this”—and 
then he leaned his head down and in whispering song 
gave itto me. ‘ What in the world has the song got 
to do with gathering the elders together?” ell, 
George, guess you don’t know Lutheran, Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian elders. None are perfect. 
But say, ‘‘ Ain’t the roses sweet” ? (Can, 2: 1.) 


Up or Down.—Ail/ his days they departed not 
— following Jehovah (v. 33). esponsibility of 
eadership. What one good mancando. Restrain- 
ing influence of a strong individuality. ‘‘ Caused 
them to stand to it” (v. 32). The man of power and 
position can set the pace—and does. When the real 
great ones will cut out the drink the codfish aristoc- 
racy will do the same. It was a cripple of high rank 
who made the side-saddle riding ‘‘the thing” for 
women. It was a beautiful princess with a goitre to 
hide who made a way of wearing a ribbon fashionable. 
Good Queen Victoria by her godly life has blessed 
her land. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The ItMustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for eveg anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Hearing the Will Through.—7%y word 
have I laid up in my heart (Golden Text). 
A certain wayward young man ran away from 
home and was not heard of for years. In 
some way, hearing that his father had just 
died, he returned home and was kindly re- 
ceived by his mother. The day came for the 
reading of the will ; the family were all gath- 
eved.together, and the lawyer commenced to 
read the document. To the great surprise 
of all present the will told in detail of the 
wayward career of the runaway son. The 
boy in anger arose, stamped out. of the room, 
left the house, and was not heard from for 
three years. When eventually he was fourd 
he was informed that the will; after telling of 
‘his ‘waywardness, had ‘gone on to bequeath 
to him $15,000. Iiow much sorrow he would 
have been saved if he had only heard the 
reading through! ‘Thus many people only 
half read the Bible and turn from it dissatis- 
fied. The old Book says: ‘* The wages of 
sin is death,’’ yea, verily, but it says more, it 
says, ‘* but the gift of God is eternal life.”’— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From 
The Expositor. The prise for this week ts 
awarded to this illustration. 


Sin and the Book.—7%y word have J 
latd up in my heart that I might not sin 
against thee eee Text). When I became 
a Christian, I was advised by a friend, who 
knew how necessary Bible study must be to 
be a liealthy Christian, to write these words 
in the front of my Bible: ‘* This Book will 
keép you from sin, and sin will keep you 
from this Book,’’—Mary £, Watson, Hart- 
ford, Conn, 

Better than the Money.—//i/kiah the 
priest found the book of the law of Jehovah 
(v. 14). Studying the Sunday-school lessons 
three months ahead may not bring a dollar 
from The Sunday School Times; but when 
done in the right spirit one comes across a 
wealth of truth before which the results’ of 
studying at short range pale into insignifi- 
cance.—Afrs. J. Lewis Fluck, Myerstown, 
Pa. 

Cigars or Testaments ? —i/kiah the 
priest hath delivered me a book (v. 18). A 
prominent business man in Syracuse gives 
away four copies of the Testament daily. It 
had been his habit to smoke four cigars each 
day. Some years ago he found that the price 
of each cigar would buy a Testament, so he 
stopped the smoking habit and began the 
New Testament gift habit. A delegate to 
the Y. M. C, A, State Convention stopped 
off at Syracuse recently, to thank him for the 
gift that had led him to Christ. Be a Bible- 
giving Christian.—AZiss ZL. M, Lobb, Beatty, 
Sask; From Practical Talks, by Crossley 
and Hunter. 


The Book of Union.—Ai/siak . . . hath 
delivered me a book (vy. 18), A year anda 
quarter ago I was passing on foot through 
the native kingdom o° Uganda, in Central 
Africa. Uganda is the most highly developed 
of the pure negro states in Africa. It is the 
state which has given the richest return for 
missionary labor. It now contains some 
half-million of Christians, the direction of the 
government being in the hands of those Chris- 
tians. I was interested to find that in their 
victorious fight against, in the first place, 
heathendom, and, in the next place, Moslem- 
. ism, the native Christians belonging to the 
several different sects, both Catholics and 
Protestants, had taken as their symbol ‘‘ the 
Book,’’ sinking all minor differences among 
themselves, and coming together on the com- 
mon ground of their common belief in ‘‘ the 
Book’’ that was the most precious gift the 
white man had brought to them.— 7heodore 
Roosevelt, in the Outlook, 


Knowing the Author.— ead. . . all the 
words of the book (v. 30). . **A young lady 
once laid down a book which she had just 
finished with the remark that it was the dull- 
est story she had ever read. In the course 
of time she became engaged to a young man, 
and one night she said to him: ‘‘I have a 
book in my library whose author’s name, and 
even initials, are precisely the same as yours. 
Isn't that a singular coincidence?’’. ‘‘I do 
not think so,’’ he replied. ‘*Why not. 
pray?’’ ‘*For the simple reason that I 
wrote the book.’’ That night the young lady 
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sat up until two o'clock reading the book 
again, and this time it seemed the most in- 
teresting story she had ever read. The once 
dull book was now fairly fascinating, because 
she knew and loved the author. So a child 
of God finds the Bible interesting because he 
knows and loves the Author, It is his 
Father’s message, addressed to him,—Z. 
Schaerges, Cincinnati, Ohio. FromThe Rec- 
ord of Christian Work. 


When You Read the Bible Through.— 
He vead... all the words of the book |v. 30). 


‘* I supposed I knew my Bible, 
Reading piecemeal, hit or miss, 
Now a bit of John or Matthew, 
Now a snatch of Genesis ; 
Certain chapters of Isaiah, 

Certain Psalms, the twenty-third, 
‘Twelfth of Romans, first of Proverbs— 
Yes, [ thought I knew the Word ! 

But I found that thorough reading 
Was a different thing .to do, 
‘And the way was unfamiliar. 
_ When [ read the Bible through, 
‘** You who like to play at Bible, | 
. Dip and dabble, here and there, 
Just before you kneel, aweary, 
And yawh through a hurried prayer, 
You who treat the crown of writings 
As you treat no other book— 
_Just a paragraph disjointed, 
Just a crude, impatient look— 
{ry a broad and steady view : 
You. will kneel in very rapture, 
When you read the Bible through !"’ 
—Ralph A. Jamieson, Shushan,.N. Y. 
From Amos R. Wells in The Sunday School 
Times. 
% 


Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HE finding of that ancient Book of the 
Law had consequences—partly fortu- 
nate and partly tragic—which have 

helped to shape history from Josiah’s day 
down to July 30, 1911. It would be interest- 
ing to see even the visible, material make-up 
of such a book as that, And, asit happens, it 
is possible for us to do so. 

At the town of Shechem, about thirty-five 
miles north of Jerusalem, the dwindling con- 
gregation of Samaritans ‘still own a very 
ancient copy of the Pentateuch, written out 
by: hand in approximately ‘the same style as 
the manuscript which was found at Jerusalem 
in Josiah’s time. -American travelers’ have 
many times been allowed to see it, in the 
presence of the Samaritan leader or high 
priest, We ourselves may see it by using a 
stereograph. 

What we find before us is very unlike our 
modern books; we see a strip of parchment 
about two feet wide and so long that—for 
safe handling—it is rolled on a stout rod of 
silver, as a modern wall-map is often made 
to roll on a rod of wood. This book has in 
fact a rod at each end of the long strip, so 
that the parchment, as fast as unrolled from 
one, may be wound on the other to keep it 
from being damaged. The characters (not 
quite like Hebrew but akin to the older forms 
of Hebrew) read in horizontal lines, from the 
right toward the left. . The Samaritans have 
a tradition that this particular. copy of the 
first five books of our Old Testament was 
written out by a great-grandson of Aaron, but 
that is hardly probable. - ; 

The lost and forgottea roll which was 
brought to light in the temple at Jerusalem 
was most likely smaller than this. Being 
asmaller roll, .it would. have been all the 
easier for it to lie year after year in some 
hiding-place without being found. : 

Standing guard now. beside the ancient 
treasure of his own people, you see the Sa- 
maritan high priest, a dignified, elderly man 
with Jewish features, wearing a long robe and 
a cloth turban much like the unofficial cos- 
tume of the Jerusalem priest Hilkiah in 


; Josiah’s time. 


There is always an element of excitement 
and romance about the finding of any sort of 
hidden treasure. ‘The Book of the Law that 
was brought to the king had all that wonder- 
ful interest, and, over and above such interest, 
that particular discovery brought a message 
almost. straight. from Moses, the revered 
spokesman of God’s Law. Imagine with 
what solemn eagerness Shaphan the scribe, 
looking probably a good deal like this pres- 
ent day Samaritan, read aloud line after line, 
turning the roll with fingers that trembled 
with excitement,—half terror, half-wonder- 
ing awe. 

George Adam Smith says: of the results of 
that discovery : 

‘ The... point was. the conviction of the 
zealous leaders of reform .’. . sharpened as it 


had been by the cruel experiences of Manas- | 
seh’s reign..,that only such radical and 
vigorous measures as Deuteronomy en- 
joins could save their religion from submer- 
gence by heathenism and their nation from 
destruction... David’s, Solomon’s, Isaiah’s, 
Hezekiah’s work was completed by Josiah, 
and the ‘'emple became the single sanctuary 
of the One God , . . Jeremiah reports that a 

. Sophisticated and tyrannous superstition 
grew up about the one altar and the letter of 
the Law on which its ritual was founded. 
... In short, from the very morrow of the 
centralization of the cultus in Jerusalem, we 
see at work all the forces, good and bad, 
which form the mingled glory and horror of 
her future history.’’ (Jerusalem, Vol. H., pp. 
219-222). 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Samaritan 
high priest with the Pentateuch roll at She- 
chem,’’ 


% ’ 
From the Platform | 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson. —Our Father, 


we thank thee that thou art still using us in thy 
service. Wehave not obeyed thee faithfully, 
and this we confess in shame. We are amazed 
at thy willingness to use us, sin-stained arid per- 
verse as we are. If thy law has been lost to our 
daily life,if we have neglected thy precious 
Ward, forgive us, we beseech thee. ay we 
humble ourselves before thee in eager submis- 
sion, and by the power of thy Son Toots Christ 
may the evil that has held us captive be put out 
of our lives. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A man who was trying 
to find out what he ought to do in a certain 
matter said to himself, ** If I only knew what 
I ought to do it would be easy enough to do 
it.’? Buta voice within his soul spoke clearly 
to him: ** Are you sure about that? Is itso 
easy, after all, to do what we know is right? 
Isn’t your real trouble an unwillingness to 
do what you already know is right?’’ - That 
was a hard question, It is not an easy ques- 
tion for any of us. Why, even in a home 
where Bible texts hang on the walls, what 
goes on in the home, the'criticism and com- 
plaining and cross words are known, by a 
glance at those texts, to be utterly wrong, 
and yet these things goon. Think of these 
dwellers in Jerusalem who heard the king 
read the law of Jehovah, and then did what? 
They obeyed. That was a wonder of won- 
ders. Itisjustasmarvelousnow. Foreven 
if we know God’s law, that is by no means 


KNOW GOD’S LAW 


enough. We must ?—odey that law, before 
our knowing it can amount to much. What 
is the Golden Text? [write, That I might not 
sin]. Yes, that law should get deep down 
into the heart of us, and control there. May 
no one of us miss this great truth! 


PHILADELPHIA, 














% 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** How firm a foundation.”’ 

‘*O Word of God Incarnate." 

‘* Lamp of our feet, whereby we trace.” 

‘* How precious is the book Divine.”’ 

‘* Holy Bible, book divine." 

‘* I am so glad that our Father in heaven.” 
** More about Jesus would I know.”’ 

‘* A glory gilds the sacred page."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 19 : 5-9 (36 : 1-5). 
Psalm 119 : 97-102 (256 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 138 : 1-5 (295 : 1-4). 
Psalm 130 : 1-5 (280 : 1-5). 
Psalm 119 : 7-12 (242 : 4-6). 


x 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Fgconss under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
ditorial Association, and approved by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee). 


M.—2 Chron. 34 : 14-33. . The Finding of the 
Book of the Law. 

T.—Deut. 28: 1-19 .. 
Cursings of the Law. 

W.—2 Chron. 34 : 29-33 ; 2 Kings 23: 1-3 . . 
Making a Covenant before the Lord. 

T.—2 Chron. 35 : 1-19. . Celebrating the Pass- 
over. 

F.—2 Kings 23 : 4-20 . 
Places. 

S.—2 Kings 23 : 24-27. No King before that 
‘Turned like him to the Lord. 

S.—2 Chron. 35 : 20-27 ; 2 Kings 23 : 28-30... 


The Blessings and the 


. Destroying the High 





Josiah Lamented by All Israel. 
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[ Department Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.— Gods words should 
be hid in our hearts. 

' Introduction.—Why does house- 
cleaning make such a busy time? Suggest 
raking leaves, cutting grass, sweeping walks, 
etc., to clean the yard, while inside the 
house men are busy papering -walls, :paint- 
ing woodwork, putting down carpets, etc. 
Women are-busy dusting pictures-and books, 
washing windows. and lace curtains, looking 
through. closets and bureau drawers. All 
this work needs to be done. How can you 
help? On shelves or in boxes things are 
often found which had been forgotten. ~ 

. Describe the cleaning of. the school Ibuild- 
ing ‘each ‘day,-after the~ chitdten have‘ gone ; 





‘also the renovation of floors, walls, furniture, 


etc., during vacation. Do you suppose: that 
any old books are. found in the desks ?... Did 
you ever hear of cleaning a church? After 
every service the janitor puts the books in 
order, covers the pulpit: and big’Bible and 
the big chairs! to keep them from the dust 
while he sweeps. He finds handkerchiefs, 
veils, gloves, etc., which people have for- 
otten; and he puts. them away to be called 
or.. Sometimes walls must be frescoed and 
wood-work polished. 

If a house, school, or church hasn’t been 
used for a long time it needs lots of clean- 
ing. 

, pa Story.—Long, long ago, in a beanti- 
ful city, there stood a temple, which hadn’t 
been used for a long time. One day the new 
king, Josiah, told Hilkiah, the good priest, 
to hire workmen to clean the temple, and to 
pay for it the people put offerings in a large 
chest. New stones and wood were needed 
to make repairs ; the courtyard and the tem- 
ple were cleaned up, As the money chest 
was emptied, one of the men found an old 
scroll rolled.up, in the. bottom of the’ chest. 
He took it to Hilkiah, who knew it was a 
book of their laws. -Hilkiah gave .it, to 
Shaphan to carry to King Josiah, saying: ‘‘ I 
have found the book of the law in the house 
of the Lord.’’ Josiah wanted to hear it, so 
Shaphan read some of God's commandments. 
(Repeat.one or two sentences, ) 

When Josiah heard God’s Word, he was 
troubled, and sent for five good men, and 
said, ‘‘ Our fathers have not kept the Word 
of the Lord.’? Then Josiah sent them to 
Huldah to find out what the book meant, 
and she told them. They carried her mes- 
sage to the king. Then Josiah gathered his 
people to the temple to hear God’s Word. 
Crowds came, great and small, to listen. 
King Josiah stood before the people and 
promised to do with all his heart just what 
the book taught. Many of the people made 
the same promise, 

There was only one book, so the people 
had to listen and remember what it said—by 
heart. God’s word said that idols could not 
help anybody, because they were nothing but 
brass, wood, and stone. So Josiah had the 
idols broken down. 

Afterwards Josiah called his people to a 
great Passover feast. (Compare with Heze- 
hiah’s Passover.) God blessed: Josiah and 
his people because they honored his Word. 
Let some one sing a verse of ‘* Holy Bible, 
book divine,’’ as a solo, and let all sing— 


a Holy, holy, holy : holy is the Lord. 
Holy is his dear name, holy is his Word."’ 
(Carols. Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cts.) 


(Let a child draw an open book on your 
blackboard, and write Holy Bible on the two 
pages. Show a scroll also.) 

After the Story.—When I was a child our 
old church was torn down, and a larger one 
built of stone. Near the old church was a 
coal-shed. . As some men were shoveling out 
the coal, one of them saw a big book stand- 
ing on end on a narrow ledge. It was black as 
coal. When he carried the book to the light 
and wiped the dust off, he saw that it was an 
old Bible, a big one, which had been used in 
the church long before. There was a hole 
through the cover, and when the book was 
opened, the hole went through nearly all the 
leaves. A big worm had eaten its way 
through. My father was a bookbinder, so 


the book was given to him to fix it up, if he 
could, He cleaned the binding and straight- 
ened the leaves, so we could read it. My 


























LESSON FOR JULY 30 (2Chron. 34: 14-33) 


sister has in her home that old Bible, which 
had been lost or forgotten in the coal-shed. 

King David told of a fine place to keep 
God’s Word, so that it never could be lost. 
‘*Thy word have I hid in my heart, that I 
might not sin against thee.’’ That is why 
we try to learn it. 

(The older children may be interested to 
know of the thousands of people who belong 
to the Pocket Testament League. ) 

Home Work.—As soon as you go home, 
find the Bible, and ask your father and 
mother to read every day to you some of the 
beautiful Bible stories, If you have a Bible 
or Testament of your own bring it next Sun- 
day, and be ready to tell us which of all the 
Stories you like best, 

Cuicaco, IL, - 


My Class of Girls 
-By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. Finding the Book in Josiah’s reign. 
2. Finding our own Bibles, 


ID you ever read the lost-and-found 
advertisements in the paper? What 
are some of the articles frequently 

mentioned? The girls named jewelry, pets, 
and pocketbooks. Did you ever see any 
Bibles lost or found? Perhaps the people 
of Philadelphia never lose their Bibles. But 
1 know families who have never found their 
Bible, and yet it is plainly seen on the par- 
lor table. How could that be? They have 
never found whether it is a good book or a 
bad one, whether it is helpful or harmful. 
Can you think of a reason ? 

To-day we are going to study about find- 
ing the Book of the Law in Josiah’s day. I 
explained somewhat about the ‘‘ book,’’ and 
the girls mentioned some books in the Bible 
which they knew were #o¢ included. 

Who found this book? Where was it? 
What was Hilkiah doing with the chests ? 


’ What order had Josiah given? What was 


done with the roll? Where did the scribe 
take it? What report did he make to 
Josiah? We read Deuteronomy 30 : 15-20 
as a possible sample of what Josiah heard. 
What effect did it have upon Josiah? ‘Why 
did he fear? ‘Which path had his people 


‘ chosén?. What did the king seek to dis- 


cover at once?’ Why did they goto Huldah ? 
What was her reply? -What reward was 


‘Josiah to receive? How did he try to save 


his people? Would the law have been exe- 
cuted if the *‘book’’ had not been found ? 
What, then, was the benefit of knowing the 
law ? 

How do you suppose that Book came to 
be'lost? Do people ever lose their Bibles 
in that way to-day? Why do people read 
their Bibles? With my suggestions they 
finally gave three reasons: (1) as a guide or 
lamp to our path, (2) for comfort in sorrow, 
(3) for strength in temptation, Intellect, 
emotions, and will are satisfied, We mem- 
orized Psalm 119 : 11. 

A girl stumbled along a dark, stony, un- 
familiar path. ‘* My beautiful bright lamp 
would be such a help,”’ she cried, ‘‘ but it is 
at home.’? When do you need the lamp? 
Where is the best place, then, to have your 
Bible? The practise of carrying a pocket 
Bible is a good one, Is there a better place 
yet to carry the Book? Are you really 
familiar with the beautiful light it sheds on 
the path of duty and service? How much 
of the Bible could you recite if all the books 
were destroyed? I spoke of the heathen 
converts who have memorized chapters and 
even whole books of the Bible. 

A dear friend of mine was called home 
from her ‘*honeymoon’’ because of the 
sudden death of her mother. ‘The little 
bride was comfortless because the mother’s 
voice was forever silent and could not cheer 
her. But suppose some one gave her a book 
and said, ‘‘Here in this book are your 
mother’s thoughts and plans for you.’’ 
Would she read it? Gladly? Why? Fre- 
quently? Why? How had she found her 
mothér again? What might she do to pre- 
vent the loss of this comfort? In our Bibles 
are our dear Heavenly Father’s thoughts 
and plans for us. What does it show man 
a person reads it? Give me some reasons 
for regular reading. Spiritual food, ‘like 
material food, should be taken regularly— 
not too much at a time—and assimilated into 
the life before it strengthens and develops. 

How, then,'do people find their own 
Bibles? Have you found yours? Have you 
found it a Guide, a Comfort, and a Power in 
temptation? If it is to you your most 





poostons book, you have found your Bible. 
f you have its promises written in your 
young hearts, you can never lose it. I gave 
the girls a couplet used once before : 
‘The word in the Book is like gold in the 
mine ; 

The word in the heart is purse-carried coin,” 

Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week: 1. Read again 2 Chroni- 
cles 34 : 14-33. Write Psalm 119 : 11 from 
memory. 2. Read Jeremiah 1: 1-11. Tell 
when Jeremiah lived and in what kingdom. 
Note Jehovah’s promises to him in verses 8, 
18, and 19. 3. Read Jeremiah 19 : 1-6 and 
10-13. What was Jeremiah’s message about 
the broken vessel? 4. What did Jeremiah 
illustrate by the basket of figs? 5. Read 
1 Samuel 4: 1-12. How was Jerusalem to 
be like Shiloh ? 6. Read Jeremiah 26 : 10-20. 
How did Jeremiah meet his danger? 


What made = so fearless? Psalm 
23 : 4; Psalm 27: 1. Write these from 
memory. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Your Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


S WE are approaching the close of the 
A history of the Divided Kingdoms, I 
would introduce this lesson with a 
brisk review of the series of kings of Israel 
and Judah. Prepare a series of paper pen- 
nants, each ga. Seay name of a king in 
big black letters. t Israel’s pennants be 
red and Judah’s blue. Mount these on long 
pins and stick them in a long board, al 
bunched at the lower end, Call up one boy 
to select and stick into the top of the board 
the first king of Israel. ‘Then another boy 
will place below him the pennant of Israel’s 
second king, and so on till the column is 
complete. Then the same for Judah. 

As an introduction to the immediate les- 
son, giving its keynote, have the boys re- 
peat in concert the Golden Text for the day. 

This Week’s Novelty.—First, to give the 
boys. an idea of how. the book of the, Law 


looked, let one of the class exhibit a model 
‘of a Hebrew sacred roll that he has made, 


winding back and forth on its two sticks, 
An illustrated Bible dictionary will furnish a 
picture. But you will use for your illustra- 
tion during the lesson the familiar modern 
Bible, since we want to apply the lesson to 
ourselves. 

_ The Hebrews of King Josiah’s time had 
lost their Bible. How was it lost? That is 
the first question, Toanswer it, since people 
are essentially the same in all countries and 
ages, ask the boys how we may lose our 
Bibles, what habits of life will cause the 
Bible to pass out of our thoughts. 

Neglect may be suggested, the failure to 
*read it. To represent this take an old, dirty 
cloth and wrap up in it a nice copy of the 
Bible. Laziness will also cause us to lose 
our Bibles, for it needs determination and 
activity to read our Bibles every day and 
study our Sunday-school lessons, "Put around 
the Bible a second wrapping, a cloth full of 
holes. 

Worldliness is a great cause of Bible- 
losing,—the pursuit of the things of time, 
forgetting the things of eternity. Add a 
third wrapping, this time of bright silk. 
Hypocrisy is another source of Bible-losing, 
the pretense of high regard for the Bible, 
fine words about it, while really we do not 
read it or love it, A layer of gilt paper will 
represent hypocrisy. 

‘I am too busy to read the Bible’’ is a 
frequent excuse, and. our work that causes 
us to lose our Bibles will be represented by 
a layer of wrapping-paper. It is often our 
pleasure, our absorption in amusement, that 
steals away our love for the Bible. Add to 
the wrappings a bright red cloth with a gay 
figure. Finally, we come to forget all about 
the Bible, and this forgetfulness may be rep- 
resented by a box into which you will put the 
Bible, shutting the lid, locking it, and throw- 
ing the key off into a corner ofthe room, 

All of this must have happened to the 
Bible before the days of Josiah, and that is 
why, when it was discovered, it was a new 
book to the young king. How did they 
find the Bible, and how may we find it if it 
is lost out of our lives? Bring out the fol- 
lowing points by questioning along the 
course of the Bible passage for to-day. 

First, it was found as they were in the 
Temple. Most people find their Bibles 
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again by going to church. Get a boy to find 
the key you threw away, unlock the box, 
and bring out the much-wrapped Bible. 
Second step, the Bible was read, and 
listened to (v. 18). Remove one wrapping. 
Third step, what was heard was taken to 
heart (v. 19). Remove another wrapping ; 
and another also with each of the following 


steps : 

Fourth: step, Josiah sought instruction re- 
garding the Bible, from those that still knew 
and loved it, and from God’s Spirit (vs. 20-28). 
Fifth step, the eager young king told others 
what he had learned (vs. 29, 30). Sixth 
step, he promised to obey the Bible (vs. 31, 
32); ot 3 seventh step, he went right to 
work and began to do what the Bible told 
him to do (v. 33). 

The teacher will want to add some bits of 
practical instruction in the use of Bibles that 
are not given in the-lesson, such as the daily 
reading of the Bible, Bible-marking, and 
meditation on the Bible. 

Josiah, alas! seems to have lost his Bible 
at the end of his life, taking a very important 
step in opposition to God’s will. Have one 
of the boys tell the story of the good king’s 
tragic death. Close the lesson with the 
Golden Text once more repeated in concert. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Jeremiah 26, the entire chapter. 
Why did Jeremiah prophesy evil for his 
nation ? hat danger did this bring him 
into? How did he escape? What are 


some evils right around us that we boys 
should raise our voices against ? 


Boston, 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Finding of the Book of the Law 
and the Sweeping Reformation that 
Ensued (2 Kings 22 : 8 to 23 : 30; 

2 Chron. 34 : 13 to 35 : 27; 

621 B.C). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


HE crowning event in the reign of the 
good Josiah came in his é¢ighteenth 
year. after the repair of the temple, 

Hilkiah' ‘the priest informed 
Shaphan the scribe that he had ** found the 
book of the law in the house of Jehovah.’’ 
Shaphan reported the finding to the king, 
and read the book to him. It produced a 
remarkable effect upon: Josiah, who gave 
outward signs of deep feeling, and com- 
manded five of his pi es to make solemn 
inquiry concerning the application of its pre- 
dictions. 

To whom did the deputation go in order 
to ascertain the Lord’s will? (v. 14.) Does 
it seem remarkable that they should over- 
look Jeremiah or Zephaniah and consult a 
woman ? 

What was her message to Josiah in reply 
to the query of the deputation? What was 
her special promise to him ? 

Moved by her message the king gathered 
all the people of Jerusalem and vicinity to- 
gether to hear *‘the book of the coverant,”’ 
thus discovered, ' Acting as their representa- 
tive, and with all ‘due forni, Josiah made a 
covenant then tu keep the commandments of 
the book, and to this covenant the people 
gave their adhesion. : 

No one doubts that the book thus dis- 
covered was, in part at least, our Book of 
Deuteronomy. ‘The titles by which it was 
called and the reforms introduced tally 
exactly with those of the book. Only Deu- 
teronomy contains denunciations of the 
neglect of the covenant obligations fearful 
enough to excite the king’s consternation, 
Moreover, the marked influence of Deu- 
teronomy on the literature of Israel began 
to manifest itself after this time. 

The question over which controversy rages 
with a wide variety of opinions is whether 
the Deuteronomic law thus discovered was 
the law formulated by Moses before the en- 
trance of Israel into Canaan, long overlooked 
and forgotten, but now discovered and given 
its rightful force under an able and zealous 
king, or whether it was a comparatively 
recent edition of that law, produced within 
the preceding century, put away for safe- 
keeping, and found as described, The an- 
Swer turns on the -broad question of the 
method of the giving of the law to Israel. 
Was all the legislation found in Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy given | 
expression through Moses, all the needs of | 
Israel for a thousand years being met in one | 
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eneration, or did Moses lay the broad 
ndations of the civil and ecclesiastical 
law of Israel, and do the Deuteronomic and 
priestly legislation represent two later adap- 
tations of that fundamental law to Israel’s 
new needs? The Old Testament seems to 
declare that the former theory is correct ; 
the latter is more in accord with what we 
might naturally expect to happen. The 
question is a very complicated and puzzlin 
one, of great importance to the Istaelitish 
historian or student of biblical literature, 
and defended by godly-minded men on both 
sides of the argument. The essential facts 
of this lesson are not affected in either case. 
In Josiah’s time the Deuteronomic law in 
substantially its present form began to figure 
as the accepted public standard of civil and 
religious life and to exert a widespread and 
easily recognizable influence. Josiah’s reign 
was thus a real turning-point in Israel’s 


history. 

2 Chredtibi 34 *33 agrees with 2 Kings 
23 in declaring that a great reform followed 
the public affirmation of the covenant by 
king and people. But 2 Chronicles 35 : 1- 
19 goes on to describe the solemn passover 
that was kept with full regard of the details 
of the law by all the people. 

The results of Josiah’s leadership were the 
purging of the temple and city and suburbs 
of heathen altars, rites, and ministries; the 
abolition in all Judah at least of high-places, 
and the establishment of. Jerusalem as the 
one place of worship. At his death the vil- 
lage altars were re-established for heathen 
cults, but the centralization of the worship 
of Jehovah at the temple at Jerusalem be- 
came a permanent matter, 

For thirteen years Josiah a as a peace- 
ful and prosperous reign, brought to a sud- 
den close by a catastrophe which was as 
unexpected as it was severe. A new and 
ambitious sovereign was on the throne o 
united Egypt. He turned his thoughts 
toward the great prize, which had slipped 
from the nerveless grasp of the Assyrian, the 
lordship of Asia. In the pathway of this 
potentate Josiah thrust himself, disputing his 
right to proceed. His little army was 
crushed, and Josiah was slain. 

His death /was a great blow to ivesh. 
Doubtless they as well as he mistook fool- 
hardiness for faith. God’s promises are not 
available to protect us from the consequences 
of our own folly,—at least they cannot be 
wrongly presumed upon for that purpose, 

Josiah did much for Israel, far more than 
appears from the above. His reign marked 
a real turning-point in Israelitish develop- 
ment. Yet he did not add to its commerce, 
or to its population, or to its beautiful pos- 
sessions, What, then, was it that he accom- 
plished of so much moment ? 

The Book of the Law. How was it found ? 
How was it described? What effect did it 
produce upon the king? 

With What Book Identifiable? What 
book of the Bible was represented by this 
find? How do we know this? 

The Effect of its Promulgation on the Peo- 
ple. What series of national events was the 
result of the public reading of the book? 

The Tragic Close of Jostah’s Reign. What 
brought his reign to a sudden close? How 

(may we account for his self-confidence ? 


‘Books THAT May Be UsEp, 


On the life and work of Josiah read the 
articles in the Dictionary of the Bible on 
‘* Josiah ’’ and ‘* Deuteronomy ”’ ; also Far- 
rar’s discriminating account in ‘Second 
Kings ’? (Expositor’s Commentary). Raw- 
linson’s ‘* Kings of Israel and Judah ”’ is of 
much less value. 

On Deuteronomy see George Adam Smith’s 
remarks in ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ (Vol, II), and the 
introduction of Driver’s exhaustive com- 
mentary. Read also any History of Israel 
to get the significance of his reign from vari- 
ous view-points. 


DaILy HOME WorK ON THE NExtT LESSON. 


The lesson for August 6 is 2 Kings 23: 
34-37 + selections from Jeremiah 22; 11; 7 
and 26, 

Monday. — Read 2 Kings 23 : 30-37, the 
accession of Jehoiakim as Necho’s vassal ; 
and Jeremiah 22 : 10-12, the popular feeling 
about the popular king. 

Tuesday.— Read Jeremiah 22 : 13-19, 
portraying the new king in his relations to 
his people. 

Wednesday.— Read Jeremiah 11 : 18-23, 





where Jeremiah describes the means taken 
to silence him. 
Thursday.— Read Jeremiah 7 : I-15, as 
(Continued on next page) 
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July Suppers 


At night-time, serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice—like crackers—in a bowl of milk. 


Here’s a summer supper which, from every viewpoint, is the 
ideal evening meal. 

These puffed grains, for one thing; are immensely enticing. 
They taste like toasted nut-meats, made ready to melt in-the mouth. 

They are crisper than crackers, and four times as porous a3 
bread. Think what that means in milk. 

And they have these advantages : 

They are whole-grain foods. 

They are subjected to heat of 550 degrees—twice the heat 
applied to. bread. 

Every food granule is blasted to pieces—blasted’ by a steam 
explosion.’ So digestion acts instantly. 





Think what these facts mean in a bedtime food, especially for 
children.’ Yet how little they matter. 

Children don’t eat things just because they are healthful. 
They demand these puffed grains because they are delightful. 
Never was a cereal food half so good, as countless users know, 


Puffed Wheat,.l0c Except in 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, I5c West 


berries and get a fascinating blend. 

For dinner, use Puffed Rice to garnish the ice cream, in 
place of serving wafers, 

Let the children at play carry a bag of the grains, and eat 
them like nuts, They won't tax the stomach. 

Those are some of the ways in which people are serving 
these unique and enjoyable foods. Telephone your grocer that 
you want them, too. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


SOLE MAKERS—CHICAGO 


(189) 





For breakfast, serve with cream and sugar. Or mix with 














( Continued from preceding page) 
expressive of the earnest preaching of Jere- 
miah at this time. 

Friday. — Read Jeremiah 26: 1-7, Jere- 
miah commanded to prophesy publicly at 
the temple. 

Saturday. — Read Jeremiah 26 : 8-15, 
the resentment felt by people and princes at 
his stern message. 

-— Read Jeremiah 26: 16-24, the 
determination of the leaders to spare Jere- 
miah’s life. ; 

THE Next Lesson OUTLINED FOR STUDY. 

The Hapless Jehoahaz. (1) Account for 
his rejection as king by Necho. (2) How 
did his subjects feel about his removal ? (San- 
ders, 1, 3.) 

Jehotakim's Accesston. (3) Who placed 
Jehoiakim upon the throne? (4) What sort 
of character does Jeremiah give him? (San- 
ders, 2.) 

The Temper of. Sovereign and People. (5) 
How did Jeremiah fare during Jehoiakim’s 
reign ? (6) At what were the people angered ? 
(7) Can you think of any recent parallels to 
such conduct ? (Ross, 2; Sanders, 3, 4.) 

Jeremiah's Condition, (8) Did he get 
encouragement or cursing? (9) What dif- 
ference did it make to his work? (Ross, 5; 
Beecher, on vs, 7-94.) 

WASHBURN COLLEG#, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


| Children at Home 


Hubert’s Nap 
By Louise M. Oglevee 


rin OU ought to take a nap this after- 
neon,’’ said Hubert’s mother. 
‘*Only babies take naps,’’ said 
Hubert, looking as tall as he could, ‘‘ and 
I’m six,’’ 

‘* But you will be up long past your bed- 
time to-night, you know,’’ she said. 

Hubert knew that very well. For a week 
he had been thinking about the lecture in 
the hurch and the stereopticon, or ‘*‘ magic- 
lantern,’’ as he said, that was to be a part 
of it ; and now to think that his mother 
would imagine that he could.get sleepy when 
anything so wonderful was going on! 








So he did not take a nap, and at half- | 


past seven he walked down to the church with 
his father and mother, The lecture soon be- 
gan, and though it was very interesting in- 
deed to the grown-up people, the children 
could not understand it; put at last the pic- 
tures began to be thrown on the big white 
screen, and they were so beautiful that the 
sleepy children all were wide-awake in a 
minute. 

Hubert sat far down in front with a number 
of other boys and girls, His mother sat several 
séats back of him, and as he left her she had 
whispered, ‘‘I have to stay a few minutes 
after the lecture is over for a committee meet- 
ing, so you may go on with father without 
waiting for me.’’ ; 

Picture after picture flashed on the screen, 
until Hubert’s eyes began to ache from look- 
ing at them so closely. He leaned his head 
against the back of the seat and. closed his 
eyes to rest them between pictures. By and 
by a very lovely picture made the children 
give an “ Oh!’ ofdelight ; but Hubert did not 
see it, for he was fast asleep. 

When the lecture was over, Hubert’s 
mother hurried to the church parlor for her 
committee meeting, and an hour later she 
softly opened the door of her own home. 

‘* Was Hubert very tired ?’’ she asked. 

-Hubert’s father looked up from his paper 
in surprise. ; 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’’ he said; 
‘* wasn’t he with you?” 

‘* Why, no,’’ she cried, “I thought he was 
with you.’’ 

“IT heard somebody laughing about his hav- 
ing gone to sleep before it was over,’’ said 
father ; ‘‘so I suppose he’s asleep there in 
the church. ”’ 

‘Oh! Oh !’’ cried the anxious mother 
as they hurried off, ‘‘ if the poor child wakes 
up alone there in the dark he ’!1 be frightened 
to death. ’”’ 

The janitor had gone home and it seemed to 
the two waiting people that he never would 
get to the church. and open the door. 

But at last he did. He flashed on the electric 
lights, and the father and mother hurried down 
to the front seat; <nd there was Hubert. 

‘*Is.it.all over ?’” he asked sleepily, whea 
his mother woke him up. 
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Then he looked wonderingly around at the 
three people and the empty church, while 
they told him what had happened. 

** Well, I’m glad I didn’t wake up,’’ he 
said, with a long sigh; ‘‘ and I guess next 
time I’d better take a nap first.’’ 

Rock IsLanpD, ILL, 


Some Experiences in Teaching 
the Deity of Christ 


(Continued from page 335) 


She said she had-read carefully the words of 
Christ, had read the books, and some of the 
addresses of Henry Drummond and Phillips 
Brooks, as I had asked her to do, and added : 
_ Something has come to me. I can’t ex- 
actly state what I believe; I haven’t put it 
into actual words yet, but I have found my 
*Helper’’ and my ‘ Purpose.’ I feel as if I 
were just beginning to live. It’s great. I 
am going to know more, I have begun to 
walk, as you asked me to, along the path of 
positive statements.’’ 

Each of these instances which have been 
given have several things in common. It 
seeins that the conception of Christ as an 
ideal, a great teacher and example, did not 
give help in overcoming selfishness and 
temper, did not furnish an impelling motive 
for service, did not meet need, did not sat- 
isfy, did not give a joyful purpose to the life 
of every day. In each instance the thought- 
ful reading of the words of Christ as we have 
them in the Gospels, and the sincere prayer 
for some answer to the need of ‘which the 
girl was conscious, brought into the life a new 
motive and purpose, real satisfaction and joy, 
the inspiration of new love, and a broader, 
deeper, more sane service in humanitarian 
lines.’ That these were all cultured, refined 
girls between twenty and twenty-five, with 
every advantage and with time and money at 
their disposal, who yet had not found happi- 
ness, is significant. Life had not brought 
them satisfaction. They found it in Him. 
Nothing had seemed tremendously worth 
while until He touched their lives. Then it 


all-assumed new value, and they began to * 


find new interests. 

One summer afternoon I was walking with 
a young woman greatly interested in geology. 
She was showing me the layers of deposit in 
a sand-hill, and as the wonder of it came over 
me, I said, ‘‘In a sand-hill and a ‘star God 
writes his message and reveals himself.’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,” she said, ‘* but it seems 
strange to me that an infinite Creator should 
care to reveal himself to the man he has 
evolved.’ 

**Theré is nothing strange to me,’’ I said, 
‘¢in the thought that it should be the passion 
of infinite personality to reveal itself by any 
means, in any way, to draw all humanity to 
itself.’’ 

I remember looking down into the face of 
a sixteen-year-old girl one day, a gitl who 
had done wrong and whom I could not save 
from her punishment and disgrace. But, oh! 
how I wanted her to know me, to undérstand 
nie, to drop the hard, stony mask! I wanted 
to get behind the bitter words, ‘‘ I ‘blame no 
one. Let all good women hate me, if they 
will.’” I longed inexpressibly that she should 
come to nie with all the pain, all the black- 
ness of her sin, and receive the pity, the sym- 
pathy, the help which were waiting. It 
seemed as if I must make her know that, 
though I despised her'sin, I could love her, 
I understood, atid my consuming deSire was 
to help. I wanted to give her courage to 
face the result of her sin, that she’ might in 
some way get a new grasp upon life and start 
over again with her eyes open to new truth. 
In my own experience there has never been 
a deeper moment than that in which all I 
am struggled to reveal itself to her. Many 
times since, as I have remembered it, I have 
thought that if a weak, sinful, human per- 
sonality could feel that passion to reveal itself 
to another, what must be the passion of infi- 
nite personality to reveal itself, its power and 
pity, its justice and mercy, its compassion 
and love for a great world of finite beings, 
puzzled by pain and sin and dazed by the 
complexity of life ! 

That the infinite Personality, God, our 
Father, came to the world to reveal himself 
in the Babe of Bethlehem, the Man of Gali- 
lee, the Saviour on Calvary and the Conqueror 
by the open tomb, I believe. I do not find 
it hard to see God in Christ, revealing him- 
self, and so reconciling the world unto him- 
self threugh Christ. 


Boston. 
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. more thoroughly taught by definite mission- 


represented -by 


. through service, present and past, in imme- 


most gracefully , preasated 


LESSON FOR JULY 30 (2 Chron. 34 : 14-33) 


“The Open Bible and the 

Uplifted Cross” 
( Continued from page 337) 
hotels. Mr. Henderson, the Gideons’ sec- 
retary, had found that special obligations 
were already crowding heavily upon many 
who would ordinarily have been able to give 
for this purpose. So Marion Lawrance on 
the closing evening of the sessions gave the 
delegates a chance to pay for those Bibles 
for the city in which so much had been 
done for the Convention. And they paid. 
How the pledges and cash poured in! 
It was all over in a few moments, and a 
little more ‘than six thousand dollars was 
given. The Sunday-school pocket is deep 
and open,—for this amount was in addition 
to some $46,000 a year that had already been 
raised in the Convention, under Mr, Law- 
rance’s winsome leadership, for the Interna- 
tional Association’s work during the next 
three years. 

The huge mass-meeting of men that even- 
ing sent a stirring message of love and en- 
couragement to Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, for 
nine years Chairman of the International 
Executive Committee, and now by action of 
this Convention elected President. | Mr. 
Hartshorn had put his. whole being so unre- 
servedly into the preparations for the Con- 
vention that he was ill during all the period 
of the. meetings that he had done so 
much to make sible. He. was ably 
eorge W.. Penniman ‘of 
Massachusetts in messages to the Conven- 
tion, and toward the close of the last day’s 
session he was able to meet.for a few mo- 
ments the Local Committee that, under the 
exceedingly gracious and able chairmanship 
of the Rev. Dr. H. H. Bell, had performed 
the arduous task of hosts to the Convention 
with rare comprehensiveness in plan. and 
detail. 

It is one of the joys of these great gather- 
ings that heroic personalities are disclosed 


diate observation and in hallowed memory. 
While the Convention wore its heart on ‘its 
sleéve for its long-time chairman, aad for 
Dr. Bell and his hospitable. associates in 
every direction, it was privileged .to :receive 
from. Mr. H.: J.. Heinz of Pittsburg, Pa., 
in, Mr,,, Heinz’s 
name by Mr. E..D. McCafierty, a. fine. por- 
trait of William Reynolds, the pioneer field 
worker of the International Association, as 
one of a series of portraits that the generous 
donor is. providing for the gallery of Sunday- 
school immortals, 


When You Sum it All Up 

And what are some of the outstanding 
characteristics -of the Convention, summed 
up in a few words? What disclosures of 
Sunday-school progress and opportunity has 
it made? 

It is clear that the educational emphasis is 
very strong to-day. The Sunday-school is tos 
be more a school than it ever has been, with 
a more inclusive curriculum of religious edu- 
cation. 

‘The teen age begins to have the scientific 
attention it deserves, as the age when life 
and truth crowd in bewilderingly upon the 
boy and girl, and life-choices are made. 

‘The need for wide co-operation with other 
agencies was made so clear that such great 
questions as temperance and peace will have 
more serious attention than ever before in the 
Sunday-school, and the inevitable missionary 
character of true Christian discipleship will be 


aty instruction throughout the school. 

‘The right relation of the Sunday-school to 
the remarkable Men and Religion Movement 
was shown to be vitally important to the con- 
serving and developing of work among the 
boys in and out of the school, as well as 
among. the men. 

Numerous reasons for this co-operation 
were pointed out by Fred S. Goodman, Sec- 
retary of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., some of which were that the 
dominant note of the Men and Religion 
Movement is efficiency in Bible study by men, 
evangelism of many types, Christian social 
service, and missions home and foreign ; and 
that the problem of the teen age, so far as it 
is a boy problem, calls for trained men in its 
solving. 

A healthy and normal interchange of opin- 
ion on platform and in conference between 
educators and field organizers, and between 
denominationa. and _ interdenominational 
leaders on important questions did much 





toward formulating a common working basis 


for all these. providentially varied agencies, 
each with its specialized knowledge and earn- 
est devotion to ideals, contributing its share 
to the total result. . 

The general and thoughtful and patient 
discussion of lesson courses has disclosed a 
moderate readiness on the part of the schools, 
to the measure of about twelve percent thus 
far, to use the new Graded Courses, with an 
urgent undertone of opinion on the part even 
of many believers in graded courses, that 
such courses should be reduced in number, 
and not so minutely divided in the grading 
by single years, There is a commendable 
purpose, however, widely expressed, to give 
the present courses a thorough trial. 

The Convention marks a more definite 
international organization under charter and 
by-laws, with more frequent meetings of its 
Executive Committee, and an extension of 
department work into new fields. The 
higher efficiency thus to be gained is of tre- 
mendous importance to the whole work. 

_ e -: x 


While the hearts of thousands were turning 
eagerly westward as they crossed fertile val- 
leys.and vast deserts and towering mountain 
barriers, on the journey to the Pacific, five 
groups of Sunday-school workers, under the 
initial leadership of W. C. Pearce, and each 
group in charge of a specialist, were making 
a transcontinental Adult Bible Class tour to 
the coast. The Convention was thus repre- 
sented in some measure for many workers 
in the places reached by these groups, and 
the spirit of the modern Sunday-school ex- 
emplified in the stirring meetings. One 
group started from Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
under the direction of General Secretary 
E. W. Halpenny of Ontario ; another from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, with General Secretaty 
Professor A. M. Locker in charge; and 
three from Chicago, directed respectively by 
E. K. Mohr of Michigan, Charles B. Hall of 
Chicago, and W. C. Pearce. These groups 
came to the Convention fresh from inspiring 
experiences and good, hard work.on the 
way. So the Convention did not really be- 
gin in San Francisco. 

Nor did it at all end there. On one of 
the trains moving eastward on the morning 
‘after the meetings had closed was a conven- 
tion of two men, quietly projecting the ‘work 


of ‘the Sunday-school into far fields of service. 


One of'these men, Frank L.: Brown, had re- 
turned only a few weeks ago from a tour of 
Sunday-school organization in Korea, China, 
and the Philippines, as fully reported in The 
Sunday School Times of June 24. He had 
gained rich experience in arousing in mission 
lands a living interest in organized Sunday- 
school work, The other in this Pullman car 
convention of two was the Rev. H. S. Harris, 
formerly a missionary in Cuba, who sails in 
July for a 16,000-mile tour of Sunday-school 
organization in South America, that most 
neglected continent-neighbor of ours. Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Harris represent the broad- 
est-extension of the Sunday-school through 
the World’s Sunday School Association, and 
their conversation that day was typical of the 
present far reach of the Sunday-school. By 
way of the home school, and township, 
county, and state association, in interdenomi- 
national fellowship, through the International 
Association of North America, and on and 
out through the World’s Association, the 
strong current of organized Sunday-school 
work flows on in untold blessing, as the full 
streams of living water that bring life and 
verdure to these western lands flow from 
their mountain reservoirs. 
And *‘ the best is yet to be’’! 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 








READING, PA.—Will you kindly advise me 
what you consider the best modern book on 
chaik-talks for small children, with sample 
illustrations enclosed? Is there any book pub- 
lished containing consecutive chalk “talk les- 
sons?—H. P. H. 

In this, as in most other features of our 
work, there is no ‘‘ best’’ book to recom- 
mend on chalk-talks for small children, The 
principles underlying chalk-talk or black- 
board work are the same, whether for small 
children or older pupils. 

There are a number of books on black- 
board work that are exceedingly helpful, as 
the following : 

‘* Pictured Truth,’’ Pierce (Revell, $1.25). 
‘The Blackboard in the Sunday School,’’ 
Bailey (Wilde, 75 cents). ‘*’The Bible and the 
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Blackboard,’’ Belsey (Whittaker, 75 cents). 
** Object Lessons for Junior Work,’’ Wood 
(Revell, 50 cents), ‘* Plain Uses of the Black- 
board,’’ Crafts(Meth. Book Concern, $1.00 
**Eye- Teaching in the Sunday School,’’ 
Sindall (Whittaker, 75 cents 

Miss Darnell’s book on blackboard work 
( Wilde, 2§ cents) is intended to give instruc- 
tions in this line of work, and is exceedingly 
helpful: 

know of no book giving consecutive 

chalk-talk lessons adapted to the Sunday- 
school lessons. Almost any of those named 
above, however, begin with the simpler les- 
sons and lead-up to the more elaborate and 
difficult ones. Most of the leading lesson 
helps are abundantly supplied with chalk 
illustrations of varying quite. 





EDWARDSBURG, MICH.—Will you please 
give me. a few thoughts or arguments on 
**Which shall predominate in _Sunday-school 
teaching, the or the at 
If you will do this, I will be — — to 
you, and it will help me greatly.—C, L. B. 

The question you ask as to which should 
predominate in Sunday-school teaching—the 
educational or the spiritual—is not a good 
question, for these two characteristics of the 
teaching cannot be separated. They are both 
essential, and without both there can be no 
real teaching of the Bible in its true spirit. 
You might as well try to argue which is the 
more necessary to human life—bread or water; 
or which is the more important part of the 
twenty-four hours—day or night. 

The primary purpose of all Sunday-school 
teaching is instruction ; the ultimate purpose, 
however, is salvation, and the building up of 
strong Christian ‘character, Christ ‘said, 
** Ye shall know the truth’’; that is educa- 
tional. He also said, in the same breath, 
** And the truth shall make you free ’’; that 
is spiritual. 

When a lesson is taught as it ought to be, 
the educational elements of the teaching be- 
come the vehicle for the spiritual. . Belief 
must be intelligent. We must know what 
we are believing, and in whom we are be- 
lieving. Wecannot comprehend’ what Jesus 
is without knowing what Jesus was. Paul 


said concerning the gospel of Christ, ‘It is.]. 


the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth,’’? but one must know about it 
before he can believe it. The educational 
and spiritual elements of Sunday-school teach- 
ing are inseparable, if the teaching is properly 
done. . 








Wrong Sort 


Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes and Bread 
May Be Against You for a Time 


A change to the right kind of food can 
lift one from a sick-bed. A lady in 
Welden, IIl., says : 

‘* Last spring I became bed-fast with 
severe stomach trouble accompanied by 
sick headache, I got worse and worse 
until I became so low I could scarcely 
retain any food at all, although I tried 
about every kind. . 

‘*I had become completely discour- 
aged, and given up all Be and 


thought I was doomed te ‘starve: to | 


death, until one day my husband, try- 
ing to find something i could retain, 
brought home some Grape-Nuts. 

‘‘To my surprise the food agreed 
with me, digested perfectly and without 
distress. I began to gain strength at 
once. My flesh (which had been abby) 
grew firmer, my health improved in 
every way and every day, and in a very 
few weeks I gained 20 pounds in weight. 

**T liked Grape-Nuts so well that for 
four months I ate no other food, and 
always felt as well satisfied after eating 
as if I had sat down to a fine banquet. 

**T had no return of the miserable 
sick stomach nor of the headaches that 
I used to have when I ate other food. I 
am now a well woman, doing all my 
own work again, and feel that life is 
worth living. - 

‘*Grape-Nuts food has been a God- 
send to my family ; it surely saved my 
life ; and my two little boys have thriven 
on it wonderfully.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs, ‘t There’s a reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Great 
Victories 


American 
STanparp 
Bisre 


At Cincinnati, on October 19, 1910, 
the General Convention of the 





adopted a resolution in favor of the per- 
missive use of the Re ersion. 

The American Standard Bible is 
the standard text book used in all the great 
universities, theological seminaries, col- 
leges and the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, and is recognized as the best by 
the editors of the 


international Sunday School Lessons 
and the Sunday School publications of the 


great denominational pu ss houses. 

The proof of what is be ng done is 
shown in one order recently received from 
the Gideons for 


25,000 iimtera Bibles 


it to 
sands Fenoat cane 8S pense bring the 
use as the American Standard is at the 


_ We have the most complete line of Bibles in 
existence, in all sizes of type, ali styles of binding, 
and can supply a Bible or + estament to suit any one 
in the King James or American Standard Version. 
For sale by all sellers. Prices from 35 

cents ap. Send for booklet and price list to 
THOMAS WELSON & SONS | 
381 A FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Methodist Book Concern 


EATON& MAINS JENNINGS & GRAHAM 
New, York ; . Cincinnati | 
__,,.., FURNISH PROMPTLY 
Books of any Publisher. i 
Best Supplies for Pastors and Churches, 
~ Latest Sunday School Equipment. 
Graded and Uniform Lesson Helps. 
Write To-day for Catalog. 
Send 5 cents for Samples of 


RALLY DAY HELPS 


HALLOWED HYMNS 





























NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Church Organs 


Latest Approved Bigthote. 


Grade Only. 
HASTINGS, MASS. 


Mail Ofice and Works P. O. Kendal . 
‘Hook-Hastings Co. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Louisville, Dallas 


The Sanday School Gines 


Philadelphia, July 15, 1912 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as ~ 
second-class matter ”’ 














Highest 
tablished 1827. 





























Subscription Rates 

The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new anes ‘These rates include postage: 

‘ive or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate oltasane or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1.00 One copy, or any number of 
’ copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jinai will bellowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


THE SunpDay ScHooL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This brilliant man watke ap and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 
It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 
A housek r’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in| 
her neighbors kitchen, These mark 
— housekeeping. No matter how 
ne the rest of ithe house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 








will save you from this reproach. 











| MAKE IT AT HOME 


One package of 
Hir HOUSEHOLD | 
@S extract 
makes 5 gallons of old-fashioned, 
home- Rootbeer, the most 
wholesome and gratifying of 
all drinks, the finest of tem- 
perance beverages. It is Na- 
ture’s tonic drink, made 
from roots, bark, berries 
and flowers. Sold every- 


where, or mailed on 
receipt of 25c. 











FLORENCE H. SEVERANCE 


Bible and 


Missionary 
Training School 


A Department of the 
UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 
Wooster, O. 








For Catalogue A address 
REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, DD. 














THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
helt OUS PEDAG Y 

Degree Course lor graduates of coudeges and theo- 
logical seminaries. : Q ‘ sasthsh 
a oma rse repares lay workers for saiarie 
positions in all kinds of church, Sunday-school and 
mission work . Ae 

Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 
Demand for gradyates greater then supply. 
Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. 








. . 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA: 
Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
groufds and modern. appointments. 307 students past 


sessions frem ¥ states. lerms moderate. Pupils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue Muss E. C. Weimar, Prin, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 30, 1911. 
A Missionary Journey around the World. 
VII. Missions in Burmah and India 
(Acts 17 : 16-31) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week | 


Mon.—Impotent gods (1 Sam. 5 : 1-5). 
TURS.—Making a god (Isa. 40 : 18-20). 
WED.—A man is like his god (Psa. 115 : 8). 
‘THUR.—A word to workers (Hag. 2 : 4-8). 
Fxi.—Christ regenerating India (Eph. 4 : 





20-24). 
Sat —The vital seed (Matt. 13 : 38). 








Tell of your denominational missions in these 
lands. 

How may our society help missions in these 
lands? 

Give instances of the power of prayer in mis- 
s10ns. 


HE great work in Burma has been done 
by the American Baptists, beginning 
with Adoniram Judson, who went out 

as a missionary of the Congregational 
churches, but who on his voyage adopted 
the views of the Baptist Church, and was the 


great pioneer of the American Baptist mis-" 


sionary enterprise, which has been blessed 
with rich results, especially in Burma among 
the Karens, and in India among the Telugus. 
The Missionary Committee could not do 
better than get a number of members to read 
the life of Adoniram Judson by his son, Dr. 
Edward Judson of New York. 


-In Burma now the Baptists have 892 
churches, with 66,600 members, and report 
3,463 added last year by baptism. One hun- 
dred'and fifteen missionaries and Christian 
converts from Burma attended the World 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Agra,. 
India, in 1909. The singing of the Karen 
Christians from Bassein was one of: the great 
features’ of the program. - Mast. of the Bap- 
tist fruitage has been among the Karens. 
There are over 50,600 Karen church-mem- 
bers, but.there are still 700,000 unevangel- 
ized Karens and-millions of dther people to 
whom the Karen evangelists have access. 
The Karen ‘Theological Seminary is now in 
its sixty-fifth year, and has had this last year 
a registration reaching 130. There are 42 
students in the Burman Theological Sem- 
inary.. In the Rangoon College the enrol- 
mem was 1,113. 


Booddhism is not dead in Burma. One 
missionary writes of the town of Pegu: 
‘* Booddhism is still very much alive here. 
There is a Young Men’s Booddhist Associa- 
tion in town, and in many ways we see that 
they are active.’’ Another reports of Ran- 
goon: ‘* Already we have lost something of 
the chance we have had, and more is slip- 
ping away. New movements on the part of 
Booddhism are leading away this openness 
of mind. ‘Two powerful societies have 
arisen in Booddhism, and are becoming very 
popular and very effective—the Young Men’s 
Booddbist Association and the Booddhist 
Propaganda Society. Both of these are 
fashioned on the lines of our most powerful 
missionary and Christian enterprises, and are 
enlisting the interest and support of the best 
trained and keenest minds of the new gener- 
ation, as well as the devout sentiments of the 
more orthodox Booddhists.’”’ 


There are also Methodist missions in 
Burma, with 829 church members, and there 
are a few workers of the Church of England, 
India is one of the greatest of the world’s 
mission fieids. In population it ranks next 
to China. As Bishop Thoburn says: ‘* With 
a@ population greater than that of the five 
great powers of Europe put together; witha 
revenue exceeding $350,000,000; with a 
foreign commerce worth $768,000,000 an- 
nually ; with astanding army 230,000 strong, 
more than two-thirds of which are composed 
of native soldiers ;_ with a drilled police, force 
of more than 150,000 men; with a code of 
laws in many respects superior to those 
found on the statute books of European 
countries ; and with courts of justicé as im- 
partial and as faithfully conducted as any to 
be found in the _world,—India may well 
claim a place among the great empires of the 
present era. ; 

There are distinct provinces-in India with 
populations as ‘great as those of European 
nations, or as great as the combined--popula- 





tion of all the South Amefican republics. 
Of the educational conditions, Dr. Jones 
says, in his book, ‘* India’s Problem— 
Krishna or Christ,’’? perhaps the best single 


book covering India as a missionary field: |. 


** Ignorance still rests’ like a pall upon that 
land. According to the census of 1891, out 
of a total population of 261,840,000, 133,- 
370,000 were males. Of these 118,819,000 
were analphabet. Including boys under 
instruction, only 14,550,000 could read and 
write. Of the 128,470,000 females only 
740,000 could read and write or were being 
instructed.’ In other words, only eleven 
percent of the males and a little more than 
one-half of one percent of the females were 
in any sense literate. In Madras we find 
the greatest progress ; but even there eighty- 
five percent of the male and ninety-nine per- 
cent of the female population are illiterate. 
In Oudh, on the other hand, corresponding 
figures are ninety-four and very nearly one 
hundred percent. When it is remembered 
that the Brahmans, who constitute only five 
percent of the total ulation, include 
seventeen percent of the literate class, and 
more than twenty percent of those who 
know English, it can be understood that the 
illiteracy of the common people is. still 
grotier than that indicated by the above 
gures.’’ ’ 

The Indian people are a rural people. 
‘Unlike Western countries, India has very 
few large towns. Nine-tenths of the whole 
population live in villages of less than 5,000; 
four-fifths live in villages of under 1,000 in- 
habitants. The average village of India 
to-day contains 363 inhabitants. During the 
last few years the tendency has been toward 
towns. But the large increase in the popu- 
lation is still to be seen in rural regions, In 
India two-thirds of the viilages have less than 
200 inhabitants each, while 1,000 have from 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact, the population in some parts of 
the country is very dense. The whole of 
Bengal furnishes 360 persons to the square 
mile, and in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh the total per square mile rises to 
416." ' . 

In India there are now 4,614 missionaries 
trying to make Christ kriown - to the people, 


(Lesson for JULY 30) JULY 15, 191! 








GILT the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
that positively contains OlL. Blacks and Polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, 

? toc. 


rubbing, 25c. ‘‘ rence Giese 
fs Y pone ade for cleaning an polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes osc." Star’ size, roc. 
makes dirty canvas shoes 
clean and white, In liquid form, so it can be 
quickly and easily applied. A sponge in every 
package, so always ready for use. wo sizes, 
10 25 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, 
send us his address and the price in stamps for a 
full size package. 

WHi MORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World ———...._ 














HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schoois 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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carefull aced On personally inspected’ farms and 
Festina poe propérty in North entral Texas, 20 
years witheyt Joss to any client. They are. no trouble 
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The Authorized 


With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 
A New System of Chain References. 
A New System of Collected References. 


FEATURES A New System of Paragraphs. 
The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 


Beautifully printed Black Faced Type on Fine White and 
the Famous Oxford India Papers. 
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is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
THE WASTE deleterious drugs only make conditions 


OF 


worse. 
Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 
WAKE FULNE $$ fulness, and always without ill after-effects. 


A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 
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